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CHAPTER XVI. 


Mr. Percy CrownixsuteLp awoke the 
morning after the events narrated in our last 
chapter, in poor spirits. He felt dissatisfied with 
himself, his past, his future, and his present. 
He felt even a secret dissatisfaction with his 
betrothed, upon whose dark beauty nights of 
watching and days of anxiety were telling fear. 
fully. Especially this morning she looked hag- 
S eat eae 

, y sipping her coffee, but refusing 
any food. 

¢ Perey involuntarily recalled Rose Vivian’s 
pet phen 

. : up and smiled cheerfully, 
a forced smile, for the poor girl felt very ill, but 
yet one that might have aroused her lover to a 
happier frame of mind had he seen it, but he did 
not. His eyes were fixed moodily upon the 
window, and with a sudden caprice of thought, 
he was wondering what might be the real mean- 
pile a a 
It was not the first time he had thought of them, 
but never had they struck him with such signi- 
ficance as on this gloomy morning. He resolved 
to see her, and request an explanation. 

“Maud,” said he, approaching his betrothed, 
as they rose from the table, and Roland left the 
room. ‘When canI see your mother a few 
moments alcne?” 

“ Indeed I don’t know,” said Miss Merriton, 
sadly, her eyes filling with tears. ‘“ She grows 
more feeble every day, Ithink. She cannot bear 
the least exertion, or agitation. Once or twice 
she has spoken of wishing to see you, but the 
idea even of aninterview has on each occasion 
produced one of those terrible nervous attacks, 
from which she suffers so. I suppose it is be- 
cause she knows you so very little, and yet feels 
anxious to know you so well.” 

“T am very sorry she sutfers so, dear Maud,” 
said Percy, his kind heart touched by the trem- 
ulous tones and hardly suppressed tears, which 
in Maud’s proud nature meant so much of un- 
spoken sorrow. “She is not naturally strong, 
is she ?”’ asked he, recalling the wan thin face and 
wasted fingers of the invalid. 

“Not since I can remember,” said Mand, sad- 
lv. ‘She has always been delicate since my 
birth, I think; but in her youth she was well, 
and very beautiful. Atleast I judge so from 
this miniature, which she acknowledges to have 
been considered a wonderful likeness when it was 
taken” 

As Maud spoke, she detached a locket from 
her watch-chain, and touching the spring, dis- 
closed a smal! but exquisitely painted miniature 
of a young lady, whose radiant eyes, blooming 
cheeks, and clear, dark skin, certainly suggested 
no idea of frail health, or secret sorrow, while a 
striking likeness to Maud would have given a 
clue to her identity, had Perey met with the pic- 
ture in the most unexpected spot. 


“ How very bezutifal, and how much like you!” | 


exclaimed he, admiringly. 

“Her hair was not so dark as mine—it was 
chestnut brown instead of black,” said Maud, 
blushing at her lover's flattery. ‘ See, there is a 
bit of ic in the other half of the locket.” 


Perey looked, and saw a curl of dark brown | 


hair, beneath the glass opposite the picture, but 
time had quenched the sunny gleam that once 
belong:d to it, Above it was a monogram in 
gold thread, which the young man decyphered 
aloud. 

“T. M.” said he. 
Maud ! , 

“ Theodora Mortimer—my mother’s first mar- 


“ What initials are those, 


ried name,” returned the girl, hesitatingly, and 
added, directly, ‘‘ I never have told you, Percy, 
that it was my name once.” 

“ Your name Theodora Mortimer!” exclaim- 
ed Percy, in a low, wondering tone, while the 
words ot his father’s will seemed written in let 
lers of tire before his eyes 

“If vou should ever meet a lady bearing the 
name of Theodora Mortimer, fly from her as you 
would from destruction. Pause not to mark 
beauty, her virtues, or her fascinations, bat he 
t My curse and the curse 


either 


her at once and forever. 
of God rest on the head of 
dreains of her as wife or mistress. 


of you who 


She is not 








, PERCY 
Yigain and agaio the words rang through te 
young man’s brain, clear and stern, as if audibly 
pronounced in the voice of the father he had 
grown up to reverence, as well as love. The 
mandate was not to be mistaken or withstood. 
But how was it—whence had come this thunder- 
bolt—what should he believe—who would un- 
veil the mystery? Vainly did the young man 
seek for an intelligible train of thought in his 
own bewildered mind—vainly did he gaze into 
that pictured face before him, which, with smiling 
eyes and merry mouth, seemed mocking the 
chaotic whirl of ideas which her name had 80 
suddenly evoked. 

Maud, hesitating and blushing, fearing lest her 
betrothed should suspect her of disingenuousness 
in her tardy disclosure, did not raise her eyes as 
she spoke again, or she would have shrunk in 
terror from the white horror of his face. 

“ Perhaps you will think I should have told 
you this before, Percy?” said she. “‘ But it has 
been so many years a forbidden subject, and I 
really know so little about it, that I have put off 
mentioning it, till mama should be well enough 
to give me some explanation of things I never 
have understood. All I can tell is, that when I 
was little, my mother, my nurse, and myself 
lived alone, and I was always called little Dora, 
and my mother was addressed as Mrs. Mortimer. 


o 

wea ea a 
so different from the reproof I had expected. 
‘ Then show it by making her happy,’ continued 
he, in the same stern, calm way. ‘She is my 
wife now, and she wishes more than anything 
else to forget the past. "Every time you speak 
the name you did just now, it hurts her as cruelly 
as if you thrust a knife into her flesh. Do you 
understand me, child?’ 

“© Yes, sir,’ said I, awe-stricken at the new 
idea, 

“And will you be my little daughter, and 
bear my name, as your mother does v 

“Yes, papa,’ said I, suddenly putting up my 
mouth to be kissed. He held me off a minute. 

“And will you promise me upon your honor, 
never to speak that name again, never to tell any 
one that it was yours?’ 

“Yes, papa,’ said I again, and he caught me 
in his arms, and kissed me heartily. Then he 
carried me tenderly back to the drawing-room. 

“«Remember—JMaud!’ said he, at the door. 

««*T will remember, papa,’ said I, and from 
that moment we were the best of friends. So 
firmly impressed was that promise upon my 
mind, that I really do not think Ihave named 
that other name from that day to this, though 
papa Merriton died five years ago. But I have 
always dreaded to allude to the subject with my 





After a while, mama was married to Mr. Mer- 
riton, and she and Sophy told me that now my 
name was Maud, and that I never must call my- 
self Dora any more. 


the old name with perverse tenacity, in spite of 
all my mother’s coaxing, and my nurse’s threats. 
One day I recollect some ladies calling upon my 
mother—I suppose while she was a bride—asked 


hastening to utter, cried : 
“My name is Dora Mortimer, and I wont, I 
never wont be called anything else.’ 





| 


| “The ladies laughed, but mama looked dis- 

tressed. After they were vone, she set me upon 
| her lap, and was beginning to say something in 
her sweet voice, when Mr. Merriton re-entered 
the room from waiting upon the Indies to their 


carriage, and taking me by the shoulder, said : 
“* Come with me, little girl.’ 
“1 felt frightened, for I had hardly ever spoken 
to him then. It was one of my perversities not 
to like him at first, but I would not show any 


terror. 


| twitched away my shoulder, and ran before him | 


to the door. 
oe ar n't he 

mother, softly, 
“«<Trust me, love,’ said 






tollowIng US With anxious eves. 





he, turning back to 


her ‘1 oak 


smile at her love 


when 


He always called 
Merriton, 


ry fond 





we were alone—Mrs company 


I} 


peculiar ir 


was v but a little 





some rived 






at his study 





he stood me upon the , and placed himself 
in front of me, one hand re r on each shoul 


sting 


I remember now, how I had to 





der race my 
feet to stand upright beneath the pressure uf those 
heavy hands, 1 was sach a tiny morsel 

“*Maud Merriton,’ said he, very slowly, ar 
lookin: straight » my eyes lo you k 





yourt 


“JT didn’t like this at all, I recollect, for I was | 
a wilful little imp, and for a long time I clung to | 


my name, and J, furestalling the words she was | 


Sliding down from my mother’s lap, 1 | 
} 


: | 
h, with the poor baby,’ said my 


mother. She has been so very fragile and so. 
nervous ever since I can remember, and I felt 
sure that this subject would agitate her terribly. 
I suppose, Perey, her first marriage was an 
unhappy one. Perhaps her husband ill treated 
her—perhaps he was # bad man in other ways. 
I do not like to think of it. Are you satisfied ?” 
asked Maud, looking timidly into her lover’s face. 


g 
Perey had been dreading that look, and school- 
ing hitaself to bear it, without betraying his in- 


ward emotion. 


he, kindly, but without the caress she half ex- 


is not 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

« Quite satisfied with you, dear Maud,” said 
| “|f wrong has been done, it 
| 


pected. 
yours or mine, though it may be the penalty 
shall fall upon our heads. I wish I might see 
your mother, Maud.” 

“ The she 


shall,”’ said Maud, her eyes filing with tears, at 


is strong enouzh, 


moment you 
what she thought the coldness of Percy’s man- 
”* added she, 


“So good-by, for the prese 


; ner. 
a slight pause. 
“Good morning, dear, brave, loving Mau,” 


ten- 





“TI must go to her now 


” 
ut. 


, taking her hand with yearning 
it had 
hiss in his ear— 
And 
with only a few incoherent words, he rushed from 
thy 


said Perc 





y 
dern but dropping it directly, as if 


288, 
stung him, for a voice seemed to 


““My curse, and the curse of God—’ 


the room, leaving his betr 1 standing in mor 





tified and somewhat wounded surprise, er moth- 
er's picture in her hand her eyes fixed upon 


vanished 





the door where h 











Seizing his hat in the hall, Percy immediately 
lett the house, and crossing the lawn, for h 
dreaded meeting a human face, walked rar 
away throvat Is and woods ssing fences 
leay of where went, 5 
t efit ater > Ww se shad 
alre sted all his new piness, at 
gaye no ai res g the ¢ > v he 
was « ack to know things about 
him, by a loud 








TERMS, 





(HRSA ON OF MARY GRAHAM. 


bushes, the young man found fimsen upua eae 
crest of a high bank, from whence he looked 
down upon the hillroad, at a point nearly op- 
posite the shaded water course, where we have 
seen the carriage of Mr. Lushington lying vainly 
in wait, so many hours. 

That same carriage was now emerging from 
its retreat, driven by a foxy-faced man of mid- 
dle age, while a younger and more stalwart one 
was endeavoring to stifle with a heavy shawl the 
screams of a young girl, whom he was carrying 
toward it, while she struggled with al! her force 
to free herself. Just as Percy, gaining a sure 
footing upon the edge of the bank, looked for 
the last time, before retreating in order to de- 
scend ina more practicable spot, the girl suc- 
ceeded in extricating her head from the folds of 
the shawl, and Percy to his horror and amaze- 
ment recognized the features of Mary Graham, 
pale and distorted with fright and anger. 

[SEE ENGRAVING.] 

“ Hold, villains!” cried he, throwing himself 
at imminent risk to life and limb, over the edge 
of the cliff, and rapidly descending its craggy 
face, by aid of a rare mixture of strength and 
agility. But his voice was unheard and unheed- 
ed in the exciting scene below, and before he 
could possibly reach the road, the fellow who 
held Mary had succeeded in forcing her into the 
carriage, where the elder man received her in his 
arms, and his companion seizing the reins, drove 
rapidly away, so rapidly indeed that Perey with 
his utmost endeavors could only keep the car- 
riage in sight, and as it entered the woods at the 
foot of the mountain, he felt conscious that he 


must give up the chase. At that instant, a new 


actor appeared upon the scene, in the person of a 


, handsome and well mounted 


ing gentleman, 





te 


| leisurely riding up the Hilfoot road, and arriving 


atits angle with the hillroad at the same moment 
with Perey. 

“Charles, Charles Vivian!’ cried the latter, 
starting forward, and placing himself in the 
horseman’s path. 

* Percy ! 


You look as if you'd seen a ghost 


Why, what are you doing here, 
” 


man? 


“T’ve seen a fellow I should like to make into 


could speak continuously, be narrated to his 





one,” panted Percy, and 1, a8 SOON aa 


friend the scene that had just passed 











“You must have seen the girl,”’ said he, in 
conclusion. ‘“ Her name is Mary Graham—she 
sews for your mother.” 


“Mary Gruaham Vivian, suddenly be 
ar ' 


himee! a 


















coming as excited arricd 
away! Kidnapy asafterthem! Tw 
men! Either of us would be a match tur them 
I will go alone 
“No, no, vou could do no g alone. A 
he O, if Thad Ba : 
tep to the Lodye up, and 
tell th nm t sat 
er set de n over 
take ried Charles Vivi ay 
to his horse and setting out ata rapiul ra 
it ' He's gone ried Percy, looking 
considerable ast ' af his vanishing 
nd, i following his advice, the yoang 
man started at oY Lerize, where hb 
fortunate] man just leading out Nelsor 
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to be groomed A few words, with a substan- 
tial hint toward haste, sufliced to convey the ab- 
sent master’s wishes, and five minutes after, Mr 
Crowninshield dashed out of the stable yard, in 
pursuit of his mercurial friend. ; 


Nelson was indeed a fine horse, and Percy soon 
reconciled himself to the absence of Bayard, as 
| he bounded along at a great rate, glancing down 
| every now and again, for fresh hoof tracks of the 
| horses he was pursuing. A couple of miles, 
| beyond the starting point, the hillroad forked, 
one branch tending northwest, the other north- 
| east. Arrived at this point, Percy would have 
| hesitated, but Nelson, who held decided opinions 
| of his own, bere powerfully toward the right 
hand, or northeast branch, and his rider looking 
| down noticed that the slightly frozen earth was 
broken by hoof marks in that direction. 
| “All right, old boy,” cried he, yielding the 
rein to the horse, “TI suppose you know better 
than I, which way your mate has gone.” 





same rapid rate, and had begun to wonder that 

he had not overtaken the carriage, whatever 
| had become of his friend, when a great clattering 
| of hoofs coming toward him, caused him to draw 
| aside from the centre of the road, and the next 
| moment Charles Vivian dashed by. 
| * Hilloa, Charles ! Charles!’ cried Perey. 
“©, are you there ! , 
| beyond 


! 

| 

| > 

| Forhalf an hour longer, Percy rode at the 
J 


I didn’t think you'd be 
the turn,” said Mr. Vivian, who looked 
| as his friend perceived a little sheepish, as well 
as a good deal vexed. 

“ I've missed the road, like a great fool,” cried 
he, as Percy wheeled his horse and rode along 
beside him. “ When I came to the fork, I turn- 
ed up here, because it’s so much the most travel- 
nannies a ; 2 Adak sown 
been chopping wood beside the road since sun- 
rise, he said nothing had passed! It’s too pro- 
voking, I say it is.”” 

“Never mind, Charley, we'll soon catch up 
with them now,” said Percy, unable to restrain a 
smile at his friend’s vexation. 

“And I suppose you followed on my track,” 
continued Vivian. 

“Or rather Nelson followed on Wellesley’s 
track,” returned Percy, and then both young 
men turned their whole attention to getting on 
as fast as possible. In spite, however, of their 
utmost diligence, they could not overtake the 
carriage, which, drawn by horses nearly as good 
as their own, lost but slowly the advantage it 
had gained in the outset. 

The pursuers found no difficulty in tracing it, 
although no one appeared to havesnoticed any- 
thing more peculiar about it than that its driver 
seemed in great haste, and refused to wait a 
moment longer than was needful to refresh his 
horses. At one place they heard of refreshments 
being handed into the carriage, and the landlord 
of the little inn where this had occurred, men- 
tioned seeing a sick lady with a veil over her 
face, lying in the arms of an old man, whom he 
took to be her father. 

“Did she move? Couldn't you see her face 7" 
asked Mr. Vivian, eagerly. 

“No, Lean’t say as I did,” replied the publi- 
can, slowly. “ I on’y jest seed her, ina ylimp 
asl may say. I was a-going to ask what her 
ailment was, and offer to hev a bed got ready 
The feller that 
t 


I gin him, but jest 





for her to lay a spell, but gorri! 
druv was in sech a tarnation hurry, he couldn 
stop to eat the piece o” pit 
chucked half on't, ‘long with the plate, ‘inost 
adn't @ 


I'd 


face. Jew-rew-salum, ef I h 


harf 


sot the constable onter him, I was so mad.’’ 


inter my 
the 





st 





founda eer 


mong 


ayy 


“Tf he had waited for you and the constalle, 





laughed Charles Vivian, paying for the infor- 
1 mation he had taken, and the glass of ale he had 
} ered, and then leaping to the saddle, he led 








way inftresh pursuit 


“Do vou ose she's gagged?” he asked, 


is Companion, as they walk 


eupy 
suddenly, turning to b 
ed their horses up a steep hill 


No, they wouldn't be so brutal,” said Percy, 


livpuantly Trather believe she felt it hope- 


less to make any attempt to escape, and suo would 


not make a scene.” 


. 2 





Perhaps 60. I can tell that big fellow they 
talk about, there'll be a acene before night, 
though, that'll be interesting to him, if I'm not 
tTuistaken 

Percy, @ little in the rear of hia friend, emiled 
gool hamoredly at this vaont, for Vivian, with 
undoubted courage and it Rital *} was 
personaily far froni- form able. Slight and ele 
ant in figure, hardly reaching the middle 4 
with emooth ch bhue es and fa uriing hair 
he was a model of effeminate beauty, but as 
Ver mentally said, to himself 


l’oor Chariey ! 
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Coma BP Ri ¢ t ‘ ‘ ‘ A v= il legratatioa arry 
‘ 
sires 
= . : — — ~—-— “Now, Loaiea! Bat whe 
| « Pouble that,” murmured Percy, thinking of | gals w'd be. I'd stay myself, but they’re fillin’ | and let me see your face—” exclaimed Percy, in swung himself into the saddle, and sat: ’ et ws know ¥ moth 
their distant home. sassayes in the kitchen, and I must be on hand.” perplexity, as he gazed at the familiar hair, fea follow, su soon as his friend should lead theo really were 
Just as the sun was setting, our two horsemen “O, well, my dear sir, it’s no sort of trouble to “ Very well, ma’am, bring up your niece, if tures and figure of the unknown ‘Mandy, and “T paid the bill last night," continued V inom ae Gerd. ciet 2 


rode into the small town of Mansfield, and 


sought out its only inn. sot” paid | "e 
“ Surely they'll stop here for the cg Hae | promise you very handsome darning though, | Lushington, paced the room in considerable per- 
Vivian, as they approached the house. eu seeing that I’ve got to do it with ’em on, and by | turbation. 


never make that poor girl ride all night.” 
“To say nothing of the horses,” sugges 
Percy. | 


“ Yes, they must be pretty well done up.” 
i= If theirs are not, ours are, or mine at least,” | 
said Percy, ruefully patting the neck of poor | 
Nelson, who, in spite of all his strength and | 
spirit, showed unmistakable signs of having trav- | 
elled quite far enough, especially with a rider of 
Mr. Crowninshield’s weight. 

“ Yes, I’m afraid they'll hardly hold out, with- 
outa little rest, but we can leave them here, and 
take others, if we find those rascals have gone 
on,” said Charles Vivian, with undaunted 
energy. 

“They haven’t. See, there’s the wagon in 
the yard, I remember it exactly,” cried Percy, 
pointing to a carriage from which the hostlers 
were just unharnessing the horses. 

Viva! We'll have ’em now—do you sce the 
men ?” 

“ Hold, hold! Ride up the street a little way,” 
exclaimed Percy, seizing the bridle rein of his 
companion’s horse, and turning his head away 
from the gate he was about to entgr. 

“ What’s the matter? Why do you so?” 
asked Vivian, a little vexed, although submitting 
to Percy’s guidance. 

“They’re both there in the yard—stop, you 
can see them between this shed and the corner of 
the house. ‘Take a good look at them, but don’t 
let them see you. If they once know that we 
are upon their track our work is doubled. Wait 
here till they have gone into the house, and then 
we'll reconnoitre at our leisure.” 

Charles Vivian silently acquiesced in this ar- 
rangement, and the two young gentlemen rode a 
little distance down the street and out of the 
town. In about ten minutes they returned, and 
found the stable yard deserted by all save one 
groom, to whom they gave their horses, men- 
tioning at the same time that their own names 
were Smith and Robinson, and that they were 
travelling from New York State, to the southern 
portion of Pennsylvania. 

After this, proceeding into the house, they en- 
tered the large common room, where a number 
of men were collected, smoking, driuking, read- 
ing the papers, and talking. At the first glance, 
the young gentlemen perceived that the kidnap- 
pers were not among these. 

“ They’ve taken a private room, of course,” 
whispered Perey. ‘But when they've sent 
Mary into her own bedroom, they’ll be down 
here. That’ll be the time for us to work. Mean- 
time, we’d better eat and drink something if it’s 
to be got.” 


Upon inquiry it appeared that the table ’d’hote 
was just ready, but that the party who had ar- 


rived in the carriage took iMG drdtaetniave 

a very comfortable meal, after their long day’s 

ride. 

At the head of the table, in primitive style, 
sat the landlord’s wife, pouring out tea and coffee, 
and issuing directions to the brace of bouncing 
country girls, who filled the oftive of waiters. 
She was a middle-aged, kindly-looking woman, 
with rosy cheeks, and twinkling eyes, which 
looked as if it would take a good deal more 
hard work yet to quench the frolicsome spirit of 
her youth, and turn her merry humor to the des- 
ponding gloom of age. 

As he looked at her, Charles Vivian revolved 
a plan that had suggested itself to his active mind, 
aud which he now longed to communicate to his 
companion. Any appearance of secrecy was, 
however, very undesirable, and it was not till 
after they had risen from table and sauntered 
out upon the porch, that he briefly whispered his 
idea in his friend’s ear. 

Percy laughed. “ Yes, that will do,” said he. 
“Tf Mrs. Landlady will help you out with it.” 

“She'll do that, I warrant,” said Charles Vi- 
vian, coolly, while he carefully inserted the 
head of a rusty nail projecting fiom a post near 
which he stood, into the leg of his trowsers. A 
sudden jerk, then, had the intended effect of 
producing a formidable rent. 

“ Hilloa, look here,” cried the young man, 
with a grimace at Perey. ‘See how I’ve torn 
my trowsers! What's to be done now ?” 

“Torn your pants, sir?” exclaimed the bar- 
room clerk, who as Vivian had foreseen had 
heard the remark while lounging in the dvorway, 
and who now stepped out upon the piazza. 
“ Step into the dining-room, sir, and I'll call one 
of the girls with a needle and thead to mend 
it.”” 

“No, I'd rather let the landlady. I don’t want 
a lot of girls giggling round me,” said Charles, 
rudely.‘ Where’s the landlady's sitting-room, 
clerk ?” 

“ This way, I'll show yon, sir,” said the clerk, 
leading the way into the house, and down a pas- 
sage at the end of which wesa little room, upon 
whose door the clerk softly knocked. 

“Come in!” said a cheery voice, and the man 
throwing open the door, stepped back and alluw- 
ed the two gentlemen to enter. At a table in 
the middle of the room, sat their bright-looking 
hostess, just beginning an evening's campaign 
against a great basket of stockings from the 
wash. 

“Walk in, gentlemen,” said she, pleasantly, 
looking up in some surprise, as the friends closed 
the door, and advanced toward her. 

“Thope you will excuse our intrusion,”’ com- 
menced Charles Vivian, in pretended embarrass. | 
ment. “But I have met with a little accident 
to my pantaloons, and we thought perhaps you | 
would kindly rectify it.” | 

“ Well, it is quite an accident,” said the smil- | 
ing landlady, glancing at the enormous dog's ear 
which covered the young man’s knee. 

“T wouldn't mind,” continued Mr. Vivian, 
“bat I have no change of clothes with me; our 
trunks are some twenty miles from here.” i 


| niece, Mandy her name is, sir, she’ a suber, stiddy 


catch it up so’s it'll hold till you can change 
m,’’ said the good woman, cheerily. ‘I can’t 


lamplight, too.” | 

“Q, any way will do,” said the young man, | 
seating himself on one chair and stretching his | 
leg upon another, while the landlady began bust- | 
ling about for silk, needles, ete. 

“No need for you to wait, Smith,” continued 
Mr. Vivian, carelessly. ‘ You'd better take a 
cigar upon the piazza, and I'll join you pres- | 
ently.” 

“ Very well,” said Percy, a little disconcerted | 
at this summary dismissal, but concluding on the 
whole, as he retraced his steps, that “ Charley 
would do best alone.” | 
Half en hour after, the landlady, Mrs. Whit- | 
well, entered the sitting-room of the Messieurs. | 
Lushington. | 
“T'd like to go into the young lady’s room, if | 
you please, sir,” said she, to the gentlemen, ‘to 
see to the bed and towels, The girl didn’t have | 
time, before you put miss in, and locked the 
door.” 

“ Certainly, ma’am, I will go with you, direct- 
ly,” said Mr. Lushington, rising with some little | 
hesitation, and taking a key from his pocket. 

“Tt may seem strange to you, ma’am, that 

should appear to keep a young lady of my niece’s 
age under restraint, but you will understand 
when I tell you, that I am not only her uncle 
but her legal guardian, and that she has fled from 
my home under the pressure of a temporary 
mental malady—you understand, ma’am,” tap- 
ping his forehead, “‘ under which she still labors. 
When it goes off, she will be happy and con- 
tented, I hope, as she was before—but till then, 
it is essential to her own safety, that she should 
be kept from wandering off again, as she did 
some weeks ago. We are now taking her to 
the home she has deserted, and left desolate.” 

The old fox blinked his eyes as if they were 
full of tears, and Mrs Whitwell looked at him 
with a merry twinkle dancing in her own. 

“ Poor dear,” said she. ‘ Well, I hope she'll 
be better soon. I'm sure I do.” 

“T hope so, too, ma’am,” said Mr. Lushing- 
ton, sadly, as he opened the door of an inner 
room, and preceded Mrs. Whitwell into the 
apartment. She proceeded straight to the bed, 
upon which, her head buried in the pillow, lay 
Mary Graham, still dressed in all her garments. 

“O, poor dear,” said the landlady, with gen- 
uine sympathy, as she smoothed the long brown 
hair, flowing out from under the little straw hat. 
“ She shouldn’t lay this way, sir, resting wont 
do her no good, unless she’s put into her com- 
fortable bed, and goes to sleep like a Christian. 
Such folks,” nodding significantly to Mr. Lush- 
ington, “oughter sleep more than other folks, 
and more comfortable, too. And here’s her tea— 
she hasn’t touched it, nor the cake. Poor child! 
a= sewny 2 re otep GOWN And toss her up a little 
something hot and relishing, and after that, I'll 
set by her till she goes to sleep—or if I can’t be 
spared, my niece shall set by her—she hadn’t 
ought to be left alone a minit till she cits asleep ; 
nor she hadn’t ought to see you, sir,” continued 
Mrs. Whitwell, in a loud whisper. “I can see 
that she shakes all over when you come a-near 
her. She'll be raving mad ’tore midnight, if she 
aint took care on. She’s a’most in a fever now.” 

“Dear me, dear me!” ejaculated Mr. Lush- 
ington, a dark fear suddenly shaping itself in his 
mind, that a delirious fever might really super- 
vene upon the fatigue and excitement to which 
his niece had been subjected. 

“ Yes, I guess it’s been dear you, more than 
dear her, all along,” muttered Mrs. Whitwell, 
indignantly, as Mr. Lushington withdrew to 
speak to his son of the impending danger. The 
landlady gently closed the door behind him. 

“‘ Look a’ here, dear,” whispered she, hurry- 
ing back to the bed, and bending over the weep- 
ing girl. “ Look a’ here, I’ve got a message for 
you, from—” 

“I think the door had better be a little way 
open, ma’am,” said the soft voice of Lushington, 
senior, as he put his head into the room, and 
glanced suspiciously around. 

“Very well, sir, just as you say,” returned 
the landlady, promptly. ‘ Though I think miss 
will be very liable to take cold when she’s un- 
dressed, with it draftin’ right across the bed to 
the window, and she so hot and feverish.” 

“O, well, shut it then, by all means,” said the 
uncle, quickly. “At any rate, till after she’s in 
bed. The woman seems very honest, Robert,’ 
continued he, closing the door. “And as I have 
fully impressed her with the idea of Louisa’s in- 
sanity, I really think there is no danger in leav- 
ing them together. The door between that room 
to the passage is both locked and bolted, so all 
ingress and egress must be through this room. 
I'm seriously afraid, though, that poor Louisa is 
going to be ill.” 

“Cursed bore, to be kept here two or three 
weeks,” growled Robert Lushington, who was 
both tired and very cross. 

“ Unpleasant — certainly very unpleasant,” 
assented his father, and the two men preserved 
a gloomy silence, until Mrs. Whitwell came 
bustling out of the inner room, with an armful of 
sheets, towels, ete, and the tray containing poor 
Mary’s antasted tea. 

“ There,” said she, softly closing the door. 
‘She's safe in bed, but she’s very far from well, 
Ido assure you, sir; she’s feverish, and she's 
wandering in her mind 


I dido’t etop to listen 
to her talk much, but I sce it’s just as you said 
sir. Now I’ going to get her a little hot gruel 
or something to tuke, and then I’m going to let 





| My niece come in and sit with her till she’s 


asleep, or at any rate quieter in her mind. I’m 
afeard she'll do herself a mischief in the state 
she’s in, I reely am, sir, and she can’t abear the 


; Mention of you, nor yet of the young gentleman 
} 
| Crazy tolks mostly turns aginst them they held 


to when they was well, you know, sir, and my 


young wowan, and wout be frightened as some | 


| if she’s let to talk. When you come to bed (lock | 


| Open into this room. 


thick—" hepan "Mandy droopic 


you think there 1s really need of some one. Poor 
Louisa. Iam really quite distressed,” and Mr. 


“You may be, sir, and good cause,” said Mrs. | 
Whitwell, hurrying out of the room. 
“ Well, I'm going to bed,” said Robert, surli- | 

ly. “ You'd better stay up, till the little fool 
goes to sleep, and you've got rid of this woman 
and her niece. Keep the door open, & crack at 
least, and listen to every word that’ssaid. They | 
wont be humbugged long with her being crazy, 
the parlor door first), leave our bedroom door | 
Don't let any one stay all | 
night with the girl, sick or well. I'd as lieve | 
she'd die as not. ‘Then we'd get the money | 
without being bothered with the care of her.” 

While speaking, Robert Lushington went into | 
a bedroom corresponding with that in which 
Louisa was imprisoned, and like that, communi- | 
cating with the parior, and also with the pas- | 
sage. This, furnished with two beds, was the | 
destined sleeping room of father and son, and the | 
doors of both bedrooms being opened, enabled | 
them to keep a sutliciently narrow watch upon 
their poor captive. A few moments after Robert | 
had disappeared, the duor of the parlor was soft- | 
ly re opened, and Mrs. Whitwell entered, followed 
by a young woman carrying a little tay with a 
bowl upon it. 

“This is Mandy, sir,” said the landlady, as 
they passed Mr. Lushington, who was still un- 
easily pacing the apartment. 

“Ah, yes,” seid he, glancing scrutinizingly at 
the young woman, but perceiving nothing sus- 
picious in her tall, slender figure, rosy face, short 
curling hair, and modestly downcast eyes. Her 
demeanor was somewhat awkward and embar- 
rassed, but this the lawyer attributed to her 
country breeding, and liked her all the better 
for it. 

“The young woman understands my niece’s 
unhappy malady, Mrs. Whitwell ?”” inquired he. 
“And that conversation, is the very worst thing 
for her. Don’t speak at all, if you can help it, 
miss, or encourage the young lady to do so.” 

“No, thir, I wont,” lisped the gal, bashfully, 
without raising her eyes. 

The two women then passed into the bedroom 
together, Mrs. Whitwell closing the door behind 
them. In a few moments, however, she re- 
appeared, and leaving it with ostentatious care 
a litle way open, beckoned Mr. Lushington to 
the fireplace, and then began a long detail of the 
symptoms she had observed in his niece, similar 
to those once exhibited by adaughter of her own, 
who subsequently died “‘ teariu’ ravin’ mad,” as 
she averred. 

Having disposed of this subject, she inquired 
with great minuteness what her guests would 
choose for breaktagt, and in spite of repeated re- 
apesitr Yecdiifiivendations of this or that dainty. 
Altogether, it was nearly an hour, before she had 
done, although Mr. Lushington made various 
attempts to break off the conversation, or rather 
monologue. At the end of that time, bowever, 
Mrs. Whitwell, stealing up to the half open door 
of the bedroom, peeped carefully round it, first 
pase up her finger with a very audible— 

Hush-h!” to Mr. Lushington, who was not 
making the slightest noise. 

“Pretty creter, she’s sleeping as quiet as a 
lamb!” whispered she, tiptocing back to the 
lawyer's side. 

“Tam very glad,” began he, wearily. 

“ Of course you are, sir—of course you are, 
and sleep’s the best thing for her. So, L'il just 
call ’Mandy , and we'll go and leave her, sir, and 
if ‘taint a liberty, I'd recommend you to go to 
bed without disturbing the poor child agin to- 
se Sleep’s everything fur folks that’s a little 
out. 

“ Yes, by all means, my good woman. You 
rae ig ont 0s wait another minute,” 

: Mr. gton, with a little less than 
his usual urbanity. 

Mrs. Whitwell, again thrusting her head into 
the other room, beckoned silently, and the tall, 
awkward niece immediately obeyed the summons, 
With a brief “ good-night,” Mr. Lushington held 
open the door, watched his two guests throush 
it, and immediately locked it behind them. Then, 
peeping in his turn through the door, and assur- 
ing himself that the lictle figure in the bed, ap- 
parently sound asleep, was really that of his 
niece, he sought his own bed, and in a few mo- 
ments slept heavily, 








CHAPTER XVIIL 


“Upon my word,” muttered Percy Crownin- 
shield, discontentedly, as he threw away the 
stump of his third cigar, and glanced impatiently 
toward the door, “I think this behaviour of 
friend Charley's is about as cool as anything I 
ever knew.” : 

At this moment the landlady, as if answering 
his remark, put her head out of the door, and 
iooking up and down the piazza, rubbed her 
hands together, and said : 

“Very cool indeed—we shall 
Then, as Perey came toward her, 
silently, with a significant nod, and walked away 
toward her own room. 5 


have frost.” | 
she beckoned | 


“I’m glad some one has something to say to 
me at last,” said the young man, to himself, fol- 
lowing her down the passage. , 

“ Walk in, sir—here’s a young lady wants to 
speak a few words with you, sir,” said Mrs. | 
Whiiwell, arckly, as she ’ nield 


led Mr. Crowninshield 
into the little room and closed the door. “ My 
niece, ‘Mandy, sir.” ; 


Good evening, Miss Amanda,” said Percy, 
bowing with eunsiderable eurprise to the tall 
fair faced young wonian who made him 


more remarkable Ere th 
le for reverence t an grace 


a curtesy 





6+ Beh hem oe } 
I'th hen Up to thee the voung lads thath 





faily. “And she thave th 


Good Heavens! who are yoa—look up here 





| Charles Vivian proceeded with much merriment 


discrect, ifshe st 


listened to the voice whose aflected lisp could not 


| disguise from Percy its well remembered tones, 


“My fath, thir—yeth, thir, you may thee my 
fath, thir,” said the masquerader, walking up to 
the young gentleman, and saucily holding up her 


| face, as if for a kiss. 


“Charles Vivian, upon my word! Ha, ha, | 
ha! Well, Dhaven't seen anything so comical 
this twelvemonth,” cried Perey, as soon as he 
could speak for laughter. “And now,’ contin- 
ned he— tell me what it all means, and what 
has been done about Mary Graham, and why 
you've left me ‘out in the cold’ so long?” 

“ Just what I intend doing, my dear fellow,” 
returned his disguised friend. ‘ Wait half a 
second, till I run up stairs and take off my bor- 
rowed plumes, and I'll let you know the whole 
story.” 

“And V’ll go send the maids to bed, and see if 
Mr. Whitwell is safe in the bar,” said the jolly | 
landlady, who had laughed and wiped her eyes, | 
and laughed again, all through the foregoing | 
scene. ‘Run up the back stairs, Mr. Vivian, | 
please,” continued she, as they went out. “And | 


mind no one sees you.” 
When the trio were re-assembled, about the 
cosy little fireplace of the landlady’s snuggery, 


to relate to his friend his adventures in the char- 
acter of "Mandy, and to submit to him the plan 
which he and Mary had hastily formed, while 
Mr. Lushington’s attention was diverted by the | 
loquacious landlady. | 
This was, that during the first and soundest 
sleep of her guardian, Mary should dress herself, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





window, suggesting that sach had been the mode 
of her escape. 
through the parlor, whose door Mrs. Whitwell 

undertook noiselessly to unlock and relock with 

her master key, and join her friends who were 

tu be waiting in the passage. 

A chaise was already engaged to which Wel- 
lesly was to be harnessed, and in which Mr. 
Vivian was to drive Miss Graham, Percy tol- 
lowing on Nelson. Mrs. Whitwell undertook to 
see that the hostler should not mention the ab- 
sence of the chaise, which was an old one seldom 
used, and nothing else seemed likely to excite 
any suspicion of connivance between the young 
lady and either her hostess or the two guests. 

To this plan Perey assented, and after talking 
the matter over a little longer, the young gentle- 
men at Mrs. Whitwell’s good-humored request, 
retired to their own room, lest their long stay in 
an apartment not usually open to company, 
should excite remark or suspicion among the 
servants, or with the landlord, who would soon 
shut up his bar, and look in to see if his wife 
had retired, before going to bed himself. 

“I'm going up stairs, but I sha’n’t go to bed,” 
said she, as they parted.‘ Whitwell’s an awful 
Va Atateenee pod WeAhncew moves hen bdr 
steal out, and unlock the door—miss, isn’t to 
start till I seratch on the door ’tween her room 
and the passage, and then she'll call you. Poor 
me, she’ll want to see a woman’s face I know, 
fore she starts off so in the dead of the night. I 
don’t half believe I’m doing as I'd oughter, now. 
But poor child, what else can she do?” 

“ Sure enough, and what else could such a 
good, kind, whole-hearted woman as you do @” 
inquired Vivian, earnestly, and the good-natured 
landlady smiled assent, as she placed a lamp in 
the young man’s hand, and held open the door 
for their departure. 

Two hours later, and Mr. Vivian, who had 
steadily employed himself during that time in 
stealing out into the passage, creeping back, 
softly closing the door, listening throagh it, and 
then creeping out again, rushed in from one of 
his explorations, with as much haste as comport- 
ed with extreme caution, and beckoned franti- 
cally to Perey, who sat impatiently waiting the 
summons. He now followed his friend without 
delay, through the passage and down tho stairs, 
at whose foot stood the landlady and Mary 
Graham, whose pretty face exhibited an odd mix- 
ture of fright, fun, resolution and emberrass- 
ment. 

“Here she is,” whispered Mrs. Whitwell, 
triumphantly. “ And her darling old uncle’s as 
sound asleep as my husband—now out with you, 
gentlemen, and harness the chay—you know I 
show'd it to you outer the window, and you 
remember abouc the harness.” : 

“ Yes, yes, I know—where’s the stable key ?” 
said Charles, impatiently. : 

“ Here—now be quick as lightning, and miss 
and I'll be out before you're ready, though she’s 
got to take a sip of wine aud water anda bis- 
cuit, before she poes.” 

“O, Lean’t—indeed I can’t,” pleaded Mary, 
bat Mrs. Whitweil hurried her away to the little 
room, where the fire still glowed cheerily, and 

_ | 


“ed the refrest “ar ' 
forced the refrest:ment upon her, as she won!d | 


upon a child 
The two women then stole out, at the back 
door, which had already given egress to Percy 
and Charlies, and crept 


the stable-yard, where 






| 
throuch the shadow to | 
the horses, under the zeal- | 

| 
ous though somewhat unskilful hands of the | 


hostlen 
amateur hortlers, were nearly ready for the road 





“The chaise and harness shall be left just 
: J 

where they were take: from, to-morrow night,” 

said Charles Vivian, as he tified Mary into the 


vehicle. “And here is something to make the | 
hostler blind to their temporary ab 
Mrs. Whitwell.”’ ‘ 

* Thank ye, sir, I'll give it to him, but Id 


answer for Joe Simmons, even with 


sence, good 


Out A Present 
He was brought up on tny father’s farm. and | 
hinks @ sig : ; 
thinks a sight of me—more'n he dues of Whit 
well, I believe.” 


“And you think your mece, Amanda, will be 


vould be asked about sit 


2 ar ] 
the young lady last nihe?’ 
xe 


no +? 
ng with 





“« : 
4, tir Many, she entered y wht into 


the sperit of the matter, when I borryed her 


ty es tant niphi—and she'll take uz. nut to epic 
sport how ” J 
F 
] I believe that is all,” ssid Mr. Vivian 
‘ ’ 
¥ «fut on 1} a while Percy 





| riches, till you answer thet downrijch 


That she then should creep | 


| His brother, but how different! 


livin 


or without me.” 
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, ’ 
hus ina 





“telling so 
very early, so 





@ to reac’) hom 
so that’s all—except— Mrs. Whiwell w 
please to accept aew mbbon or se f 


all now. Good-bv,” and with “ Good Mis 
Whitwell,”” from Perey, and a fainter 


by, ma‘am,” from Mary, the little 


pt 
softly out of the stable yard 

Once upon the road, however, the horses were 
put to their speed, and were soon makoog a food 
ten miles to the hour, in the direction of River 
side. Let us, invisible auditors, perch upon the 
top of the rickety old chaise which lerds the 
way, and listen to a lithe of the conversaciou nu 


side. Charles Vivian is speaking 
*%&o, Tdon't want to know anything alot 

your uncle or your cousin, of your poverty or 

ne csthient 





T asked in that littl: note that you didi 
slip into your basket night before last, wi vou 
so cruelly refused to let me walk home with you! 

“ Was there a note—I lost the basket | vl 


” 


got home,” said Mary, biting her lips in cxut- 
ant merriment. 

“ But did you lose the note 1 ashed Charley, 
slyly. 

“ Really—I_ can't say precisely where it is 
Wes there anything important in in?’ asked 
Mary, pressing her hand in the darkness upon 
the bosom of her dress. 

“O, nothing much—to you, at least—-T asked 
it you would marry me—thai’s all 

“What I—‘the litle seamstress,” as 1 heard 


you enll me once ?” 





Now don’t be vindictive, Mary. That was 


tie her sheets together and hang them out of the | the first time I ever saw you.” 


«That was the first time—when wae the last 
time?” 

“Last time I saw you, or last time T called 
you so ~~ 

“You might as well call me ‘So,’ as call me 
Mary Graham—neither is my name.”’ 

“Come, littl Wylie (that’s your name after 
all), you are slipping away from the question,” 

“ Ordinary, or extraordinary 

“Extraordinary, for I never asked it before, 
and wont again, if you say no. Will you marry 
me, Wylie "”’ 

“Well—if your parents are willing—I don’t 
know—that I should be.” 

“No, your name must be Kitty, for you play 
with my heart as a eat does with a mouse.” 

The voice of the volatile Charles sounded a 
little hurt, and Mary Graham refrained from the 
jest that rose to her tongue, and remained 
silent. 

“My mother has given her consent—and my 
father likes everything that she does,” continued 
the young man; “so only your little ‘yes? is 
wanted, to settle the whole affair, and take 
me— 
“ Unsetiled for life—for I shou!'d raid you con- 
Stantly,, UARO Tse re 

“Will you—I'd advise you to run in the op- 
posite direction.” 

“ Tantalizing girl—be serious for one moment 
eg? sive me a decided answer,” cried the lover 
in despair. 5 

“Would I jest with you, unless I meant— 2” 
began Mary, but without allowing Charles to 
me eS 
thea *8 tenon hss she went 

= nm too merry since 
I enw you last, you may be sure, and I wonder 
you didn’t inquire something about my adven- 
tures 7?” 


“‘T wanted to settle the main question first 
Wylie, and now it is settled, I am | 
don’t care to hear anything else.” 

“ But you must care. 


80 happy I 


; Now be quiet, and I'll 
give you a little biographical sketch, of your 
Wylie, as you call her. My father was an Eust 
India sea captain, and his name was John Lusb- 
ington. I was his only child, and was christen 
ed Louisa—” 

“ Dear Louisa!” 

“No, plain Louisa.” 

“ Pretty Louisa, I say.” 

“Louia at all events. My dear mother dic d 
before I can remember her, and I lived 


, ala 
boarding-school till a little more 


: than « year ayo, 
when my facher, tired at last of the sea, bouche 
place, settled himself in it, and took me } 


ome. 
We were strangers almost, for he 


had lived at 
sea, Dat achool, but he was a delightful person — 
sometime I will tell you more of him, but J an 
too tired to talk much now. [learned w love 
him dearly, and we were planning the hay pieet 
3 aj eee 
of lives together, when—he diced,” 
“ Poor lithe heart,” said the lover, tenderly 
“He had saved some money.” ; 


rontioued 
Louisa, after a pause, 


“Aad the can 





that, 
aod of hm heiress, my dear UNsUspieiwus fatt 


er 
had left to his only brother, Oliver Lu« 


No one, can by 
hy . 
possibility be more odious than my uncle, ex t 
° : 


my Cousin Robert. He is the ‘ty ruffian’ 
whom you was wishing to murder, a jitle wt le 


ago—"’ 


“ Not to murder—but to shoot at!” 


“Ah—a distinction—without a diff 


fence 
Well, I found, soon ater removing to my Buccs 
house, that there was a plan for marrsiny my 
hundred thousand dollars to Robert Lush rar : 
The only trouble about it seemed to be tint it 
Was lhecessary to marry me also, and 


my 
eonsent Was hol so eaay to gan 


ollara, So they 


as thatof the 
began to persecute me in every 
imaginable way. Jer ed myself sick every: he 
Was As insolent as possible every day, and fir ~ * 
between night and lay, I took myself off « onae 
mined to hide sornewhere and earn my own 
vg ll Twaeof age, and then ee 1 a lawser 


to divorce my doliare and my cousin wl I 


ted not would ce b 


204 aid Sve to eeize ¢ 





sem Wily 


“We ll sen 


him,” muttered Charley Vivian, foruew 


ng better than a lawrer to 





seiv 
No, we wont,” retorted Louies, om'ls So 
I came w Hiverside—went to sew st sour 
tuuther’e—and — Rnow the rest Ciply hae 


rather divervd me to see the heir 


Viviana, try.ng to make op his mit 
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Vives varm invinhon t 
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ing,” he is pone 


I don't khoow what's corn 


eave hie frend, hooking after 
aur * [hoe hoot all hie spars 
to see us. Lhe used ty be att 
time” 


“Atter 1 am tatimate enous 
Rose tu tale freely of what l 
aud imagined, about the 


ehichd,”” sand Lasuiea, eget 





possible, that tei eho aud M 
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Iho you, though | Well 
litittal, Tose tae dome math 
exept wheat 
storie ty think of muthing b 


bane be pte 


u Wore 

“she has always seemed 
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oveu bor aulawated spirit of 
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saddle, and sat ready to 
iend should lead the 
night,” continued Vivien, 
i that we wanted to start 
ach home before nizh:full, 
-Mrs. Whitwell, will you 
ribbon or so fiom me, that's 
ind with “ Good by, Mrs. 
ey, and a fainter, “ Good 
ary, the little corteye crept 
-yard. 
i, however, the horses were 
i were svuon making a good 
_ in the direction of River- 
e auditors, perch upon the 
d chaise which leads the 
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ttle of the conversation in- 
| is speaking. 

t to know anything about 
‘ousin, or yonr puverty or 
er that downright question 
note that you didn't sce me 
night before last, whee you 
‘et me walk home with you.” 
‘—T lost the basket before I 
y, biting her lips in exult- 


the note?” asked Charley, 


say precisely where it is. 
¢ important in it?” asked 
hand in the darkness upon 
oss. 
h—to you, at least—I axked 
me—thar’s all.” 
‘ttle seamstress,’ as I heard 


vindictive, Mary. That was 
saw you.” 
rst time—when was the last 


w you, or last time I called 


well call me ‘ So,’ as call me 
ither is my name.’’ 
ylie (that’s your name after 
ig away from the question.” 
ctraordinary ?”” 

for I never asked it before, 
you say no. Will you marry 


parents are willing—I don’t 
ld be.” 
e must be Kitty, for you play 
eat does with a mouse.” 
he volatile Charles sounded a 
ary Graham refrained from the 
her tongue, and remained 


as given her consent—and my 
hing that she does,” continued 
“so only your little ‘yes’ is 

the whole affuir, and make 


life—for I shou'd rai! you con- 
borne.” 


d advise you to run in the op- 


girl—be serious for one moment 
cided answer,” cried the lover, 


»t with you, unless I meant— 2” 
it without allowing Charles to 
‘pturous thanks fur the vague 
td at last extorted, she went 
. have not been too merry since 
you may be sure, and I wonder 
© something about my adven- 


settle the main question first, 
it is settled, I am so happy I 
ic anything else.”’ 
ist care. Now be quiet, and I'll 
e biographical sketch, of your 
allher. My farher was an East 
» and his name was John Lush- 
tis only child, and was christen- 
y? 
uisa.” 
a, I say.” 
events. My dear mother died 
member her, and I lived at a 
‘ill a litde more than a yeur ayo, 
tired at last of the sea, bouzhta 
nself in it, and took me home. 
‘rs almost, for he had lived at 
but he was a delightful person— 
tell you more of him, but Jam 
much now. T learned to love 
we were planning the happiest 
when—he died.” 
eart,”’ said the lover, tenderly, 
ved some money,” continued 
pause. “And the care of that, 
“8, my dear unsuspicious father 
ily brother, Oliver Lushi yton, 
how different! No one, cau by 
re odious than my uncle, exce pt 
vert. He is the ‘big rufiiaa’ 
wishing to murder, a little while 





'er—but to shoot at!” 
netion—without a difference. 
on after removing to my uuele’s 
was a plan for marrying my 
1 dollars to Robert Lushinyton. 
‘about it seemed to be tnat it 
marry me also, and that my 
oO easy to gain as that of the 
* began to persecute me in every 
Tcried myselt sick every night, 
* possible every day, and finaily, 
day, I took myself off, deter- 
mewhere and earn my own 
f age, and then send a lawyer 
‘ollars and my cou:in, who I 
'd contrive to seize them with 


mething better than a lawyer to 
‘harley Vivian, ferociously. 

“retorted Louisa, coolly. So 
rside—went to sew at your 
ou know the rest. Only it has 
@ to see the heir of all the 
to make up his miud to the 
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degradation 
stress !’”” 


“Now, Louisa! 


of marrying ‘the little seam- 


But why couldn’t you have 
let us know—my mother tor instance—who you 
really were ?”” 

“Upon my word, sir! I didn’t think it worth 
my while to coax any msn into offering himself 
tome. If I am adesirable wife being called 
Louisa Lushington, so was I being called Mary 
Graham. What difference is there between the 
two, except one has possible dollars—if you can 
get them—and the other has none t” 

“ You don’t suspect—” 

“No {don’t You offered yourself in the most 
obstinate manner before you heard a word about 
them Besides, you don’t strike me as a mer- 





cenary man.” 

“ Really !” 

“Don't be sarcastic, Charley. ’Tisn’t your 
style. Ics only the female wasp that stings. 
And you absolutely brought your mother to con- 
sent to the little seamstress ! 
it—by knocking your head against the wall as 
she says you used, when you was a baby?” 

Perhaps, after all, reader, it isn’t quite fair to 
's’ prattle, so we will take to flight, 
aud hoveriug in the air, watch from a distance, 
while, happily retracing the road so unhappily 
traced the day before, our lively little Louisa is 
At the 
turning, the chaise is stopped, and a brief inter- 
view held wih Percy, who, in his long, lonely 
ride, has relapsed into desperate gloom, in think- 
ing over his own affairs. His congratulations 
and good wishes are very briefly expressed, and 
he answers with only a melancholy smile, Mr. 
Vivian’s warm invitation to him to come up and 
stay the day. Then, with a biicf “ Good-morn- 
ing,” he is gone. 

“T don’t know what’s come to Percy lately,” 
says his friend, looking after him with a puzzled 
air. “ ffe’s lost all his spirits, and never comes 
to see us. He used to be at the Lodge half his 
time.” 

“After I am intimate enough with your sister 
Rose to talk freely of what I have seen, heard, 
and imagined, about the brothers Crownin- 
shield,” said Louisa, significantly, “I think it 
possible, that both she and Mr. Percy may be in 
a happier frame of mind.” 

“Do you, thoagh? Well, that would be de- 
lightlul. Rose has done nothing but mope lately, 
except when her siunce is present, and then she 
seems tu thiak of nothing but how she can treat 
hin worst.” 





listen to lov 


carried triumphantly to her new home. 


“She has always seemed to me to treat every 
one exactly as they deserve,” said Louisa, brictly, 
and then became silent and very pale, for they 
were stopping at the door of Vivian Lodge, and 
eve her undaunted spirit shrank from the ordeal 
of the iutrpduction, the explanations, the possible 
disapproval, colduess, unwilling hospitality, 
which might await her. 

[CONCLUDED NEXT WEEK.| 
[Back numbers of The Flag of our Union, containing 
the previous chapters of this story, may be found at all 
the Periodical Depots, and at the office of publication.) 





A GREASED PIG. 

The army correspondent of the Providence) 
Journal, in deseeibing the amusements indulged 
in by the First Rhode Island Regiment at Camp 
Sprague, near Washington, when off duty, gives 
the toilowing humorous account of @ race for and 
capture of a greased pig by the volunteers : 


“ The poor poker closely shaved and thorough- 
ly jubricared from snout to tail, was conveyed to 
the accna in a covered box. Piteous indeed was 
ticexpression of his innocent face when, uncaged, 
he was tuned adrift. Unknowing his destiny, 
he slowly stepped from his prison, grunting satis- 
faction at release. But with a whoop ten incar- 
nats tiends rushed madiy forward and endeavored 
to clarch his pernensile tail. Piggy of a sudden, 
awoke to a realizing sense of his position, and 
darted off, uncertain where to go, and emitting 
the most doicful squeals. He rushed here, and 
scoucd there, having mo respect for the legs of 

y one, and routing people in every direction. 
Tas men perspiriag, hot and eager, were des- 
peraie in the chase ‘They grabbed and caught 
only to tind their ettorts futile. No souner would 
the prize appear to be won than it was lost. The 
diiti ulty ot the capture was enhanced by its be 
ing aiowable only to hold the animal by its 
uietucus appendage—vny other method being 
ruicd out. ‘The feat appeared impossible, but 
one mau sublimely rose, whose intellect was ad- 
eqauie to the pettormance of that feat, He show- 
edt himself to be the very Napoleon of pig chasers, 
He sowred supreme at the arduousness of the task, 
and watclung tur an opporiunity, he threw him- 
selt bodily on the vicuum, and seized the tail 
between fis teeth. The squealing was terrible, 
but was drowned in the shrieks of laughter that 
were undoubtedly heard in Washington.” 

















eee 
FREDERICK ‘tHE SECOND. 

He had been assis.ed in his musical relaxa- 
tions at Potsdam by the daughter of a cituzen, 
who, without any personal charms, had the ac- 
complishment most valuable to the prince, 
secluded as he was from all society, and depend- 
inz for amasement almost entirely on his flute. 
His futher no sooner heard of this inumacy, than 
he supposed there must be some erininal inter- 
course betveca the young amateurs, and pro- 
ceeded to meet the tender passion by the universal 
remedy which he was in the habit of administer- 
ing w his subjects. The lady was seiaed, deliv- 
ered over to the executioner, and publicly whip- 
ped through the streets of Potsdam. ‘This cruel 
disyrace ot course putan end to the concerts, 
aud to her estimation in society. When Fred- 
erick came to the throne, she was reduced to the 
hurdle station of & hackney-coachiman’s wite, 
and witha rare effort of gravitude and generosity, 
he was pleased to settle upon her a_ pension ot 
verv little less than thirty-tive pounds a year.— 
Lord Browluamn’s Uistorwal Sketches. 
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SHARKS. 

The negroes boast that they can swim the 
river without danger if only they have nothing 
red about them; snd, in fact, all my men swam 
across without accident, first carefaiiy concealing 
those parts of their scanty dress whieh mist 
have the obnoxious color. They also offered to 
take me over on their backs; but this I refused, 
from a fear that the sharks might oa 
tion in iny ease to their genera rule. 
are fier 


eld sacred—which may have som 
to do witli their harmlessness. 












The natives be- 
lieve that if they should kill one there would be 
no satery trom ther attacks theres er. Ik is 
certaini¥ vers singular thas they stoag.d net at- 
“ain the water, for on any other of the 
coust where they abound, 
ntly killed did he venture 
rican Exp oratiuns 
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THE DEATH-SECRET. 





BY c. B. A. 

Witpvess and beauty are singularly 
in the romantic scenery of that great river of the 
North, the lordly and far-stretching Sc. Law- 
rence. That quarter of the magnificent stream 
directly opposite the celebrated fortress of Que- 
bec, presents perhaps the wildest and most 
sublime appearance of rocky grandeur to be met 
with in its whole extended course. The locality 
is indeed imposing in its towering height of ele- 
vation above the waters, with cliffs piled upon 
cliffs in rugged and stern array, seeming to he- 
man gaze the natural model of the far-famed 
castle of defence which uprears its impregnable 
strength upon the river’s opposite coast. 

But more than even nature’s awe was this im- 
posing spot invested with; the haman being 
whose solitary haunt it was, was a far greater 
object of curiosity and dread to the simple Cana- 
dians of the St. Lawrence. Startling and 
strange were the tales told of the lone old Italian 
woman, who, in fearful solitude inhabited this 
dreary and inhospitable locality. What con- 
spired to invest her with the terrific character of 
which she was the possessor, was the dark asser- 
tion commonly current, that her ostensible seclu- 
sion from human intercourse was but the artful 
cloak for the most barbarous and infernal prac- 
tices that ever demonized woman; for stoutly 
was it maintained by the honest people of the 
St. Lawrence valley, that it was this mysterious 
female’s inhuman custom to decoy tu her seques- 
tered hut, and there in cold blood, murder in 
their sleep, such unfortunate benighted travellers 
as chanced in winter over the ice bound surface 
of the river, which at this inclement season of 
the year forms a grand natural thoroughfare or 
road of Canadian travel. 

Whether true or false, these startling imputa- 
tions will seem to the reader, when let into the 
mystery, little in keeping with the secret history 
of the strange woman's life in former days. 
Little indecd knew ur suspected the good Cana- 
dian habitans, that the unknown and suspicious 
old crone was in truth once es proud and honored 
a lady as the aristucracy of Quebec could boast, 
under the old French regime, previous to the 
British conquest of 1756. Yet this was so far 
true, singular as it may appear, that in reality 
she was none other than the widowed wife of the 
Marquis de Lorraine, the French vice-lord lieu- 
tenant of the Canadas before the wresting of the 
Provinces from the crown of France, when her 
husband, the deputy-governor, fell in the defence 
of the city and fortress of Quebec. The marchi- 
oness herself was a daughter of sunny Italy, 
and, when first wedded in the old world by her 
lord, was a lady of remarkable beauty ; with the 
loveliness, however, of the warm southern clime, 
she possessed all the Itulian’s passionate spirit 
and proud, revengeful nature, and upon the death 
of her husband by the invaders’ hands, compelled 
to fly from the walls of captured Quebec, hence- 
forth an exile from Canada, it is not surprising 
that she should vow a fearful oath of vengeance 
upon the English, who had robbed her of her 
all. The proud woman would not fly altogether 
from the scene of her former dignity and power, 
and indeed, pride was not the only reason of 
this; affectionate remembrances also chained her 
to the locality, for here in former years had she 
sustained the mother’s most fearful affliction in 
the loss of her only child, a sweet young girl of 
seven years, whose dreadful fate had been car- 
ried home in all its terrors to the afflicted pa- 
rent’s heart, when a humble peasant brought to 
them the torn and blood-stained, but alas, too 
well known garments of their lost daughter, 
whom the honest man had seen at a fatal dis- 
tance full a victim to the voracity of a ravenous 
wolf, and but just arrived in time to see the ani- 
mal bear off the poor child, leaving only this 
fcightful memorial of its doom. Subsequently 
she had strangely come into possession of secret 
information which led her to believe thas her lost 
daughter had been the actual victim, not of brute 
ferocity, but of human depravity ; and murdered 
by one she had good cause to fear for the most 
demoniac ends. The beautiful but revengeful 
Italian wife, in fulfilment of her dark vows, had 
sought this isolated place, and here had she 
grown old in years and wickedness. 

The light of the moon on that cold winter's 
night was obscured and deadened by the white 
flakes which were fulling, the precursor of a 
snow storm, upon the trozen ground and the 
river’s icy bosom; as the unclosing entrance of 
the suspicious hut gave egress to an old and 
withered form, the well-known figure of the wo- 
man of the clitf; her singularly rapid steps in 
the course of not many moments bearing her 
down the descent of the rocky elevation, in the 
direction of the little inn, which formed the sole 
“place of entertainment” in the 
Canadian hamlet adjoining. 


gled 





humble 


Without directly accosting “ mine host,” who 
stood as usual at the entrance of his house on 
the lookout tor the passing traveller, she merely 
made him a pantomimic signal, which the worthy 
landlord seemed perfectly to understand ; for he 
quietly turned and followed her into the litile 
bar-room which luckily for their purpose was 
unoccupied by any of the village loiterers. 

* Are we alone, Pierre Lenare? Are we 
quite alone? I must be satisfied we have no 
listeners, ere I open my lips to you on the mat- 
ter on which I have come hither.” 

The host responded to his visitor’s address, by 
satisfying himself by close search that no third 
person was near, and then with a significant 
look, turned again toward the other. 

“ Pierre, [ have an undertaking in h that 
es atid Skill to 
sa threefold deed 





will require all our united ene 





accomplish ; for, start not— 





| of blood !” «aid the strange woman, in a breath- 


less, warning whisper. “ Lenare, I think I may 
sately depend opon you— you wers my hus- 
band’s, the marquis’s private secretary, ere the 
British drove me from my home, and you to a 
' } 
Hy 


host's humble jot. I don’t fear you wi 








my friend, and now Tam here to der 








night, in a scheme of vengean 
Ss i) 





upon my hated brother-in-law—ay, the renegade 
viscount, who, false to France and the Lorraine 
name, sided with our country’s foe when Eng- 
land gained Quebec—who, base murderer that 
he was, caused my young daughter to be slain 
by hireling minions, that his noble brother's 


, estates might be his own; and then sought to 





deceive the wife and mother with the shallow 
tale that a ravenous wolf had destroyed her loss 
child! ©, God, the wrongs I have sutfered— 
they outweigh all my crimes!” she frantically 
cried, in momentary forgetfulness of caution. 
“Crimes! Why do I call them crimes! 
They’re but retribution; and revenge is virtue, 
in my own dear Italy !’” 

“ Ah, do you not wrong the viscount, Madame 
Lorraine, by this suspicion?” asked the ex- 
secretary, earnestly. ‘* Remember, lady, he was 
your noble hasband’s brother.” 

“Slave! Iwrong him not!” exclaimed the 
marchioness, passionately. “Did I not learn 
the dreadful truth from the deathbed confession 
ot old Jacquette, the dying wife of the selfsame 
hireling peasant who once bore to me the false 
tale of my child's death by a wild beast’s feroc- 
ity—from whom, in her last moments I learned 
that it had been murdered by the foul viscount’s 
order? Now listen, Pierre, and mark me!” she 
added, with iron determination “My hated 
brother in law has an only daughter, a fair young 
creature of nineteen years, whom he watches 
with all a father’s careful solicitude ; and she, by 
a trusty servant-spy of mine in the viscount’s 
family, 1 have ascertained, will this night pass by 
the village in company with her young husband 
to whom she was this evening secretly united by 
the convent confessor, and both are now flying 
from the resentment of the young lady's haughty 
father, who could not brook the marriage of his 
high born daughter to the simple gentleman of 
her choice. Now, Pierre!” hissed the vengeful 
Italian with fatal emphasis, “I will sate my re- 
venge upon the father by the murder of his 
daughter! J/is child shall perish, even as did 
mine at his hands !”” 

“ Ha, madame !” exclaimed the villain Pierre, 
in a startled voice, “and would you have your 
niece and her husband decoyed like your other 
victims to your hut, and there suffer the fute to 
which I have aided in dooming so many ?”” 

“ Ay, aud inthis too I shall need your friendly 
assistance ; here is a purse heavy with gold, your 
usual guerdon,” said the remorseless woman ; 
“ Jeave ordeis as usual with your people to refuse 
lodgings at your inn, on plea of the house being 
already filled, and direct them to my cabin as a 
place where they may obtain a night's shelter 
trom the storm, and hasten after me to the cliff, 
where on their arrival we can put into execution 
our scheme of death. But we are full weak to 
cope with so many—there are three of them, the 
young lady and her husband, and the driver of 
their carriole. We are none too strong for such 
bloody work; I would that your son were here 
to help us !” 

“ The boy is at Quebec; he would never aid 
us in such a business,” answered old Pierre ; 
“besides, he is riveted to the city by his love for 
a highborn maiden, whose affections he has 
strangely gained, s@e* is bold spirit and manly 
persva have gated For mn premstion as captain 
of the guard in “J.e British governor’s palace. 
Had he but a hint of such plots between us, his 
headstrong nature and honest heart would lead 
him to mar them at once.” 

“Tis well, then, he is not here,” answered the 
marchioness, coolly ; “ we must accomplish our 
ends without further aid! Observe my com- 
mands, good Pierre, and, the grand stroke of my 
vengeance effected, we will then seek the shores 
of dear France, flying forever the accursed prov- 
ince of the Canadas, there to resume my rank, 
and reward your faithfulness to your dead 
master’s wife.” 

With a commanding gesture to the old man, 
the merciless marchioness turned quickly from 
the hostelry, and sought again her solitary home 
ata rapid pace which soon brought her once 
more to the cliff’s summit whence she had de- 
parted on her dread errand. 

Below, swiftly careering over the ice bound 
St. Lawrence, a single carriole was fast approach- 
ing the village, containing three persons, al- 
though of these, only the driver's features were 
distinctly visible, which, however, the ill boding 
spectatress had no sooner discerned, th.n her 
voice was to be heard echoing in tones of malig- 
nant joy through the still midmght air: 

“Ho, ho, 1 knew not that my vengeance was 
to receive this welcome addition! It is he, by 
heaven, the villain’s tool! Either the Marchion- 
ess Lorraine, the woman bravo of the St. Law- 
rence, has forgotten the memory of her wrongs, 
or the postilion of yon carriole is the hireling 
peasant who beguiled me with the false tale of 
the wolf! Let him—tlet a//, beware of the veu- 
geance of Dame 
desperado !"” 

‘The next moment the dark and evil woman 
had disappeared within her fatal dwelling. 


Marguerette, the female 


“ Fear not, dear wife, we shall soon be at our 
journey’s end, we will only pause here at the 
village till the first violence of the storm be 
passed, and then forward to Montreal, where we 
shall be in satety from pursuit—banish your 
apprehensions !”” 

Such was the encouraging addreas of the 
young man to his bride, as the swift-speeding 
earriole brought the doomed couple forward, 
with, alas, tuo fatal rapidity, to the scene of the 
marchioness’s revenyetul plot. 

“T cannot repress these fears, dear Henri! 1 
fecl, I know not why 





, an indefisable presenti 


ment of coming evil!’ was the young bride's 


trembling reply, while her husband could fee her 


form agitated with a shudder, as the beautiful 


girl sat by his side in the carrivle. ‘“ This ap 





approaching calamity—t! 


dread, I know not how to account for; yet Lam 








unable to shake oF the oppressive feeling! 
That strange woman, too, we saw but 


standing upon the ctf, in such an attcade of de 


punciauion—that, Lkewise, dear husband, has 


filed my mind with 





etranpe, meXpricadic 


foreboding 1" 


“ Ha, it must have Leen the mysterious wo- 


is strange 








; the little hamlet and up to the inn door ; 


man of the cliff, the hag of whose character and 





pursuits [ have often heard such dark reports; 
but dismiss these idle fears, Pauline—we shell 
soon be far beyond danger’s reach!" urged t! 

husband, tenderly, and then spoke a word of im 
patieut command to the carrivle driver, a sinister 
looking old man, who at the hint touched up his 
lively little span of French ponies, and with 
many a muttered cheer and whistle drove into 
where 
our travellers were coolly informed in accordance 
with the hellish plot, that previous comers had 
monopolized the entire accommodations of the 


| house, and it was impossible to find lodgings 


, young 


' overstocked with travellers ! 


there that night. 
What does all this 
mean ?” was tie discontented ejaculation of the 


“ No accommodations ! 





idegroom. “* Never in the memory ot 
man has Dierre Lenarre’s inn been known to be 
There is some 
thing strange here, that I don’t understand !"" he 
muttered suspiciously. “* What can the old man 
mean by this, I wonder? Ha, lodging to be ob- 
tained of old Dame Marguerette of the eliff, say 
you, sir hostler! Well, be it so—'tis as well, 
perhaps, Ae should not know of this, though I 
had first designed acquainting him with the 
whole! 





If all tales be true ‘tis a suspicious place, 
but I fear not its supposed dangers, an! will go, 
despite the peril!” And in pursuance of this 


| determination, the horses’ heads were turned to- 


| 





} me. 


| ward the cliff, and it was not many minutes 


before the light carriole drew up at the cabin door. 

The darkly-plotting marchioness failed not to 
receive her intended victims with the finished du 
plicity of her cunning nature aud desiguing pur- 
poses ; and her devoted prey were soon gathered 
around the brightly-bluzing wood-tire, in calm 
enjoyment partaking of a substantial repast. 

“ Ha, they ask for wine—now I will drug the 
goblets with their death!” muttered the mar- 
chioness, inaudibly, and with a skilful hand she 
poured some of Italia’s subtile poison into the 
foaming cups. “The driver, 1 must tirst de- 
spatch ; he is the most powerful of the two, and 
the young man must be deprived of his assist- 
ance, in case Pierre should be called upon to 
spring from his concealment to my aid! The 
postilion I will poison, a narcotic forthe wife and 
husband, whose blood I would have the triumph 
of shedding with my own vengeance nerved 
urm! Now, for the long-deferred revenge !” 

The next moment found the poisoned chalice 
transferred from the crone’s hand to the postilion- 
peasaut’s lips. 

“Holy Virgin, lam a dead man! The ac- 
cursed hag has poisoned me!’ was the startling 
exclamation which leaped lke lightning from 
the doomed driver's lip. 

“Drink not the wine! Beware, ’tis pois- 
oned !” he shouted with fearful energy. “I felt 
the venom the instant I swallowed the accursed 
draught! The wretch meditates the murder of 

e all!” 

“Then by heaven, infernal hag, you shall not 
escape your punishment!” cried the young hus- 
band in a voice of uncontrollable excitement, 
and quickly drawing the sword which every 
French gentlenan in those times wore, he hastily 
prepared to rush upon the assassin. 

“Villain postilion, you have betrayed all!” 
CHCA Che voweged hee, springing fiercely with up- 
litted dagger toward the poisoned peasant, wri: 
ing in terrible torment. “ Thou hast thwarted 
me—die by my dagger, murderer of my child !’” 

Fiercely together grappled for one terrific in- 
stant the hag and the postilion; every nerve of 
the fearful marchioness strained to exertion’s 
utmost tension ; with the white foam gathering 
on the poisoned man’s clenched lips, even as, his 
form racked with internal convulsions, he closed 
in the death-straggie with the terrible woman. 

That fearful moment passed over, and then 
suddenly there was an exulting shrick of tri- 
umph and a deep sepulchral moan of agony, as 
the knife of the marchioness sank up to the 
bright hilt in the breast of the defenceless man, 
and his prostrate form iay bleeding on the ground 

“ Tnhuman woman, this is the last blood which 
willever dye your hand! This moment seals 
your doom!” was the stern cry of young Henri, 
and his blade was the same instant at the fiend- 
ish female’s heart, when suddenly a slight touch 
was on his arm, and he caught the tones of his 
young wife's voice: 

“Spare, O, spare her, Henri! The wretched 
woman is wo sinful dark to die, with all this 
guilt upon her soul! Slay her uot, be merciful 1” 

The beautiful interceder conquered, and Hen- 
ri's sword was withdrawn from the heart which 
it was in the fatal act of stilling forever! 

“Yierre! Pierre Lenare, hither to the rescue ! 
Tis your mistress calls!” cried the released 
marchioness, making instant use of her liberation 
to summon her confederate, who the next mo- 
ment, aroused by her cries, rushed from his con 
cealment, only to remain petrified with astonish- 
ment as his eye envountered the likewise spell- 
bound glance of Henri. 

The next instant the villain-host leaped a 
dozen feet from the spot, as startled cries of 
recoynition broke from both. 

“Father! Pierre Lenare—father ?” 

“ Henri—my son!” 


“ What, father, is’t possible? In league with 


a murderess !” 
“O, God, my own boy! Unhappy parent 
that I am, to have conspired aguiust my own 
child’s life!” 
The son gazed incredulously upon his father 
as he uttered these words. 
“O, Henri, my boy!" sobbed the broken 
hearted father, “ O, look not so accasingly upon 


I] was the tool and servant of my mistress, 





the marchioness and her revenge ! 





* Ha, what sayest thou?” epuke a faint low 


| voice, in the sepulchral tones which showed the 


speaker to be on the brink of death s awfas prec 





ipice, and all turned to behold the dying couner’s 
unlvoked fur interposition. “ Tell me, on your 
ynder woman indeed the Marchioness 


” 


woul, is ¥ 
Lorraine 
“ Ay, murderer of my young daughter! I am 


that woman, deeply wronged |’ cned the Ital 


ian 6 stern, herce tunes 


Instantiy, with byeterical vehemence, the dy 


ing peasaat half rawed himself upon his elbow, 


YIGWN? 22% 


~ 


ind fensied with excitement was each word! as 


he spoke 
* Thea, woman, I can purge my foal con- 
Mark me, 


Marchioness of Lorraine, the daughter whom 


science of its fatal secret ere I die! 


you mourn as dead, yet lives to breathe the 
reath of life! Not slain was she by your vil- 
lain brother-in-law, the viscount’s hand, but pre 
served for sinister motives from death, and 


reared up as his own child ia hie family! Ma 


dame Lorraine, in you lady, that lost daughter 





' 
| 
| 


stands before vou!” 

And death petrified became the outstretched 
finger, even as it pointed toward the startled 
bride, and a corpse upon the floor rolled the 
lifeless body that ceased to exist im the very act 
of crime’s revelation, the dark disclosure of the 
death-secret ! 

“©, merciful heaven! and can this be my 
mother ' exclaimed the bewikdered girl, as thas 
fearfully overcome by the sudden surprise, she 
fell tinting into the arms of her young husband 

“O, almighty Lord!” exclaimed the marchi 
oness, siuking upon her knees by the insensible 
form of the recovered daughter. “ Thou who 
hast brought about this strange event, is ut thy 
mysterious will that by a fature life of penance 
and repentance I may be absolved of my fearfal 
weight of sin? ©), buterly must I make expia- 
And the penitent and humbled woman 
wept scalding tears over the again-reviving form 
of the beautitul bride, whom the young husband 


tion!" 


the next moment beheld joyfully returning to 
life and consciousness 

Need we say that a few hours found the whole 
party within the walls of Quebec, with the stead- 
fast determination to bury the past in the obliv- 
ion of its own terrible history. And thus was 
the mystery revealed; the startling secret thus 
discovered. 

The first step of the Marchioness de Lorraine 
was to take the ne ‘essary measures bo re inetate 
her new-found daughter in her rightful posses- 
sions ; and the false viscount compelled to fly 
the Canadas an expatriated exile. Pauline’s 
mother announced her determination to retire to 
the monastery of Quebec; where in the con- 
vent’s seclusion she lived long enough to become 
& penitent woman, and to be a living wigness to 
the unclouded happiness of the young people 
who had been the victims of such infernal machi- 
nations. Such was the talentand popularity of 
young Henri Lenare, that quickly advancing 
from one to another post of distinction, in his 
military career, he was ere long guzetted a col- 
onel of the king’s regiment of horse, while his 
lovely wife reigned the beautiful Ne-bride of 
the Canadian metropolis; and never oficrward 
that we have heard, did the youthful Marquis 
and Marchioness of Lorraine experience any 
ground of regretting their thrilling night-adven- 
ture with the woman bravo of the St. Lawrence. 





. 
Our Curious Department. 
(Prepared for The Flag of our Union 

Queer Companions. 

A pretty little bantam was recently thrown into 
the cage of one of the tigers domiciled in the me 
nagerie of the Jardin des Plantes. It was designed 
to sharpen kis appetite for some blocks of meat 
whieh be bad declined to eat. Not in the least 
alarmed by bis terrible roars, bantam aavameca 
with the most unsuspecting confidence to peck the 
food that was lying untasted before him, and, when 





she had satistied her hunger, began to examine 
closely the claws of the monster. Far trom being 
affronted at this familiar treatment, he appeared to 
be delighted with the new inmate of his cag 
when the keepers managed to take her away, he 
obstinately refused to taste any food, either living 
or dead, till she was put back again. 








Roman Remains at York. 

A few weeks ago it was announced that a portion 
of the walls of ancient Eboracum had been discov 
ered, running parallel with the city walls, close to 
the east side of Monk Bar. This discovery induced 
the sons of William Gray, Esq., who occupies 
ground on the west side of the bar, to commence an 
exploration on their premises; and the result is, 
that several more Roman walls have been exposed 
to view, some running laterally, and others longitu 
dinally, to the city walls. Mr. Gray is continuing 
the excavations; a 








d,as the spot is supposed to 





have been the site of one of the gates of Roman 
York, further discoveries will probably reward his 


researches. 


A Methusaleh. 

Christina Mackintosh died on the 22d of April, at 
Ballachulish, near Inverness, at the great aye of 
106 vears Skye, 
and was well known for upwards of half a century, 
on the west coast, as 





She belonged to the Islané 


“ Korstan Sgiathanach,”’ or 
Skye Kirsty, a sort of female gaberlunzie, She 
was a strony and healthy woman, and till within a 
month or two of her death bad all her faculties in 
excellent preservation, and went about carrying a 
wallet of no ordinary dimensions, In the course of 
her many wanderings she had s« raped together 
money sufficient to provide for all her wants during 
her last illness and defray the expenses of her 
tuneral. 





Almost a Centenarian. 

There is now living in Newark a Mrs. Irovost, 
who is 93 vears old, and can see and work without 
glasses as well as a young woman. She hae bad 
nine children, of whom eight are living; f tty seven 
grandchildren, of whom forty-one are alive: sixt 


vdchildren, of whom eiaty 
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and seventeen great-great-grandch The 

whole number of her descendants is one hundred 

and twenty-eight living 

One Thousand Pounds for a Prayer-Book 

pt misealof the fifteenth century 

to the Alte f St Lo at Rowen was 

sale-roome in the Rae Preonat 

LA) trance, and the biddinge went 

very slowly to 10100) frames, but at that moment 


the competition became more anineted. and the 





hammer ultumately teil at the sum of 24 560 (rance 


Ancient Coin. 

While ay ghman was plouhing a feld ¢ 
to Bridge € asthe 
coin, bearing date “ 16 
Charlee IL, king 
jand.in Latun. It ws 
than a severeigt 
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( Writtem for The Flag of our Union.] 
FADING. 


BY ELIZA F. MURIAKTY. 


Sorrow’s lines we daily trace 

On our Lilla’s gentle face; 

While its shadow in her eyes, 

And its voice in oft-breathed sighs, 
Speak to us, os words may pever, 

Of the grief that lireth ever 

In the heart so warly blighted, 

Whose young love to woe was piighted. 


Hiding all our grief away, 

As she droopeth day by day, 

Fading lovely, fading slow, 

Prom our arms—the grave we know 
Soon will hold our darling treaeure— 
Now our sadness, eer our pleasure ; 

Do we grieve that death is taking 

One whose heart is breaking—breaking? 


Once our child was blithe and gay; 
Sorrow never crossed her way 

Till she loved—alas! in vain: 

And she never smiled again. 

From her lips breathes no complaining 

As the light of life is waning; 

Heaven is the loved one taking, 

Whose young heart is breaking —breaking. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


THE PARDON, 
A TALE OF CROMWELL'S PROTECTORATE. 





BY HOWARD LIVINGSTON. 


A cotp spring night, in the year 1646, saw 
two women pacing the floor of a noble English 
mansion, with pnequal steps, and faces that spoke 
of bitter anxiety. They were the widow and 
daughter of one who had been the stout and 
powerful adherent to the unhappy king, Charles 
I.; the friend of the king’s chief counsellors, 
Archbishop Laud and Earl Stafford, whom he 
had seen put to ashameful death. This noble, 
the Lord Herbert, had Jain down his own life 
also for the king, leaving his wife and an only 
son and daughter to the cold mercies of the 
world. 

The ladies had not retired for the night—kept 
awake from anxiety for the son and brother, 
Arthur Herbert, who was gallantly fighting the 
rebels. Cromwell had attacked the troops of the 
king, and the forces already gathered to the 
Roundhead’s assistance made it possible that he 
would conquer; although no loyal heart in Eng- 
land would » Imit even the possibility. 

The wicow of Lord Herbert was a woman 
scarcely beyond forty—still youthful looking, 
and with traces of the remarkable beauty that 
had been hers when in her spring time. Iler 
loveliness had been perpetuated in her child. 
Isabel Herbert was barely eighteen, and one of 
the loveliest beings that ever won a hero’s heart. 
So thought Harry Lisle, at least, and it was for 
him that her thoughts dwelt so tremblingly upon 
the battle, as well as for her brother Arthur. 
Lady Herbert, too, had adopted Harry Lisle 
ito her heart as a son; and only for this trou- 
blous time of civil war, he would have been 
Isabel’s husband. 

Arm-inarm, the faded white hand of the 
mother clasped in the full rose tinted one of the 
girl, they continued to pace the hall; neither 
daring to give vent to the fears thar asechva 
both. Silent sympathy was all they gave to each 
other. The chill, gray dawn broke upon the two 
worn faces. Older, far older, looked the widow 
than at the last sunset, and the maiden’s cheek 
was pale and wan: almost as white as the dress 
she wore. 

A servant, who had risen early, came in with 
a breakfast tray, but scarcely had they tasted 
food, when a loud noise of horses’ hoofs and 
clattering steel was heard in the road. One after 
another followed in quick succession, as if the 
horsemen were flying froni the tue. Isabel open- 
ed the shutters and gazed out upon the silvery 
mist of morning. 

A single horseman approached. Could it be 
Harry Lisle? Alas, no! It was the uncouth 
costuine of Cromwell's men, and her heart sank 
when she thought that the long blade at his side 
might have been wet with Harry Lisle’s blood 
She shrank away from the window, and then 
was recalled to it again by a sound of distress. 
The horse, frightened by some object, hed reared, 
and the rider was just thrown directly over his 
head. A loud groan announced that he was not 
killed. The animal had stopped instantly, and 
now stood quietly above the tallen man. 

Lady Herbert called a servant, to take the 
injured man, whoever he might be, into the house. 
Her kindness of heart would not pernut her to 
allow even an enemy to lie helpless before her 
door. He was brought in and laid upon a long 
settle in the hall. Lady Herbert moved nearer 
where she could see the face. A hard, thought- 
ful face, a large, high forehead around which 
the hair was cropped closely, a clumsy figure 
w.th loose, easy costume, high boots that clatter- 
ed with every movement, and a long sword reach- 
ing to his ankles—by all these, Lady Herbert 
distinguished the usurper, Cromwell. 

“Are you hurt?” she said, her long fingers 
clasping themselves together nervously. ‘If 
80, you shail have help ; if not, this house is not 
te one to hold the enemy of my king. Isabel ! 
some water and wine! Let us recover him in 
God's name. I would not that even a traitor 
should die near my hearthstone; though in 
good sooth, if he were out in the open air, I 
would not think a gibbet too high an estate for 
him.” 

“ You will not let any one capture me, nor de- 
liver me up to the unrighteous soldiers, lady?” 

Lady Herbert smiled—a wan, sad smile, which 
partook partly of contempt 

“No, you are safe here, as long as you are 
obliged from your injuries to remain. The loyal 
subjects of King Cuaries do not offer shelter to 
such as you, and then betray them to death. 
Methinks, that is Roundhead doctrine, but not 
ours.” 

“Thea, if the godless man now in command 
of the army opposed to those who are doing the 
Lord's service, should find ms here, you would 
not let him take me ?” 

“ Nay—but in the name of God, do not test 


| my kindness longer than you can help. [t irks 
| me to feel that you are here. You look better; 


shall I order your horse now! Can you ride?” 
“Mother! Isabel!” 
voice at the door. “ We have come! Have 
you no welcome for me and Harry ?” 
” She turned to see Arthur Herbert and Harry 
Lisle. Ina moment her son was in her arms, 
while Isabel was clasped iu those of her lover. 
But the next moment, Arthur saw the hage 
form stretched upon the settle, and darting for- 


shouted a young, glad 


ward, he cried : 
“Mother! in God's name have you turned 
traitor, that you harbor this man? I little thought 


hypocrite 


do us good !”” 

The burly form trembled perceptibly, and tried 
to raise itself. It succeeded, and stood upright 
upon its feet. Arthur made a plunge towards 
him, but his mother’s hand was on his sword 
arm, and Isabel's arms were around him, beg- 
ging him to desist. 

“And why should I?” he said, looking around. 
“Fore God, Harry, I think my mother and sis- 
ter are crazed. Hurry, I say, keep the door! 
don’t let the cur escape.” 

Cromwell had backed toward the door, draw- 
ing his long steel. 

“Arthur—Harry !’’ said Lady Herbert,” the 
moment you touch this man you violate the 
pledge I have given him. I told him he should 
remain here in safety, foe though he be.” 

“She is right, Arthur,” said the lover of 
Isabel; “you have no right to falsify a pledge 
given under your mother’s roof. In open and 
honest warfare, had we met him, as I wish to 
God we had, rather than in this house, I would 
cut him to pieces. Here, I have no right, nor 
have you.” 

«Begone then, traitor! vile cur! haste, or the 
very servants will be at thy unwieldy carcase, 
with no more compunction than they would crush 
a snake.” 

The man to whom this complimentary speech 
was addressed, seemed abcut to speak, but Harry 
stopped him. 

““No words!” he said; “ nothing but the fact 
that you are in this house prevents me from 
taking thy life. God helping me, I will do it 
some day, but it shall be in fair and open 
combat.” 

Cromwell turned away at this threat, and, 
mounting his horse with great difficulty, as if 
indeed he had been severely hurt, he departed. 

Three vears had gone by, in which the two 
young friends had stood, shoulder to shoulder, 
in all the dreary times which the Parliamentary 
General had brought upon fated England. Har- 
ry Lisle and Isabel Herbert had never yet been 
united save in heart. Such troublous times seem- 
ed ill suited with the gladness of a marriage day ; 
and the young girl and her mother lived on, in 
faith and hope that a brighter morning would 
dawn. Alas! King Charles only came forth 
from his dreary prison, to go through with a 
shameful mock trial which brought his bead to 
the block, and left England no longer a king- 
dom. 

When the morning dawned that saw the battle 
of Worcester, the two friends wore reerasies ft 
the field, and Lady Herbert and Isabel were 
standing by with eyes full of unshed tears, yet 
with an attempt at cheering and hopeful words. 
Upon Arthur Herbert’s face dwelt an expression 
of mournful meaning. To none, save to Harry 
Lisle, had he confided the sad presentiment of 
coming death, which had haunted him every 
moment since the call to a new battle had been 
heard. S hing had whispered to the brave 
and fearless soldier, that this field would be his 
dying bed. 

Perhaps there is sometimes granted to mortals 
some mysterious glimpse into futurity, that sug- 
gests a prophecy of their own fate—some strange 
and mystic revelation to the soul, of the day and 
hour when spirit and body shall dissolve their 
union— 


‘* The bedy to its place 
And the soul to Heaven's grace, 
And the rest in God's own time.’’ 





We know not how, or in what way, this thought 
wings its subtle influence into the mind—whether 
by the inexplicable voices of nature speaking to 
the outward sense, or the dinly understood com- 
munion with the spiritual world. 

Whichever of these had operated upon the 
mind of the brave soldier, it had produced a 
strange etfect. The unprotected state of his 
mother and sister struck deeper to his sense than 
ever before. Suddenly, even while they were 
buckling their armor on, he exclaimed : 

“Harry ! Isabel! before we go, let me see you 
made husband and wife. It is useless to pro- 
tract the time longer. Nay, mother, do not op- 
pose it—it is better thus, believe me.” 

Lady Herbert and Isabel pleaded the in- 
congruity of a bridal morn with one so fraught 
with solicitude. Arthur overruled all their ob- 
jections. Harry, he said, must be more truly his 
brother that day and through that battle, than 
ever before. And he enforced it so earnestly, 
Harry helping him, that poor Isabel wiped away 
her tears, and smoothed her bright brown hair ; 
and stood beside her own true lover, while the 
priest pronounced the solemn benediction that 
at the same moment united and parted the young 
and loving creatures. One kiss, and he was 
gone! No pomp nor ceremony, no ringing out 
of marriage bells—not even a garland of bridal 
roses! The saddest parting they had ever 
known—the one most fraught with solemn 
meaning. 

When the day was done, Arthur Herbert's 
gallant heart lay still and cold, its noble blood 
poured out upon the battle-tield, and Harry Lisle 
was marching between two Roundheads, to the 
Tower of London! A guard of soldiers was on 
every side. 

Months passed, and that gallant heart still 
beat within a prison. At last, the trial came 





and he was convicted of a devotion to bis coun- 
| try, of bearing a true and loyal heart to his right 
j ful king! Of course, he was condemned to the 
same death to which his sovereign's kingly head 
was so soon afterwards brought—the block and 


AG OF 





the axe for the subject—the block and the axe 
for the monarch ! 





The morning of the sixteenth of December 
rose dim and gray over London, tinging all 
things with a dreary leaden hae 
Morning to bring out a young and gallant sol- 
dier, and waste a life worth more than those of 


_ the “Lord Protector of England,” and all his 


to see my father’s hall a shelter for this arch | 
Harry, let us hang him on yonder 
tree! It will do him goud, and Lam sure it will 





crop-eared judyes and counsetiors, then convened 
in Westminster Hall, where the oath of office 
was being administered to him. 

When this grand procession, with the usurper 
at its head, passed out of the hall, their progress 
was impeded by some obstruction. Those be- 
hind fumed and fretted, and even the “ saints,” 
Cromwell's most godly ones, were digging their 
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elbows into each ocher’s sides, impatient to get a | 


glimpse of the beheading of the young “ malig- 
nant.” They, who were more fortunate in 
securing a forward position in the procession, 
saw that the obstacle to their progress was a 
woman. Not young—not beautitul now. The 
sorrows of the last few months had destroyed all 
traces of beauty in Lady Herbert. She was now 
only a pale, withered, wrinkled woman, clad in 
the deepest of mourning weeds. She was on her 
knees before the burly form clad in black velvet, 
that headed the train, and gazing upward, with 
all the energy of woe, into the coarse, broad face 
and hard eyes that belonged to that form. 

They who dared press forward saw the Pro- 
tector wince and shrink within himself, when the 
impassioned voice reminded him of the night 
when his troops were cut in pieces at Warnham 
Common—when, thrown from his horse, he re- 
ceived succor and shelter from a woman’s hand— 
when that hand saved his life from the sword of 
her young son, who would fain have taken it at 
her very hearthstone, but spared it at her inter- 
cession and that of Harry Lisle, who was this 
day to die ; and but for whom the ceremony in 
this hall would never have been performed. 

Cromwell passed his heavy hand over the 
massive brow that was already seamed over with 


“the cares of state, and the enxious fears for his 


own safety that were ever haunting him. A 
moment he looked on that pale and worn face— 
then he ordered the soldiers to take her away. 
That order shut down the last ray of hope in her 
heart. 

Back to Harry Lisle’s prison—back to the 
walls of that gloomy Tower in which so many 
hopes have been buried. A solitary horseman 
passed her on the way, and troops of foot pas- 
sengers rudely jostled the delicate drooping figure 
of her who had never trod the streets of London 
before. 

She came in, faint and weary, to the outer 
vestibule. No one opposed her entrance now. 
She thought there was indeed no danger now to 
be apprehended by that long guard of soldiers, 
from a frail, weak woman! She passed on to 
Harry’s cell and sank upon the stone floor, with- 
out a word. They did not hear her—that lov- 
ing group—Harry, weeping, but with a heavenly 
light upon his face, and the big tears plashing 
from Margaret's sweet eyes upon the cold marble. 
A soldier with a cropped head entered, and ap- 
proaching Harry, struck,off bis fetters! He was 
free! The horseman ie passed her on the 
rvaa vrougnt his pardon mgned by the Pro- 
tector. 





BLACK BEAR OF AMERICA. 


The bear is conscious of being a villain, and 
will never look a man in the face. This I have 
observed in the case of tame bears, and marked 
the change of expression in their little black, 
treacherous eye, about the size of a small marble, 
just before they were about to do something 
mischievous. In their quickness of temper, and 
in the suddenness with which the usually per- 
fectly dull and unmeaning eye is lighted up with 
the most wicked expression imaginable—im- 
mediately followed by action—they put me much 
in mind of some of the monkey tribe. The 
strength of the bear is really prodigious, fully 
equal to that of ten men, as was once proved by 
a tame bear, in the province, hauling a barrel 
which had been smeared with molasses, and con- 
tained a little oatmeal, away from the united 
strength of the number of men mentioned, who 
held on to a rope passed round the barrel. The 
bear walked away with it as easily as possible. 
The same bear, having nearly killed a horse and 
scalped a boy, was afterwards destroyed by his 
owner. The way he tried to do for the horse 
was curious enough; he approached the horse 
which was loose on the road, from behind; the 
horse attempted to kick, the bear caught hold of 
his hind legs, just above the fetlock, with the 
quickness of lightning; the horse tried to kick 
again, and the bear with the greatest apparent 
ease, shoved his hind legs under him till the 
horse was fairly brought on his haunches, when 
the rascal at once jumped on his back, and, with 
one tremendous bluw, buried his powerful claws 
into the muscle of the shoulder, and the horse, 
trembling, and in a profuse perspiration, rolled 
over und would have been killed, if the affair had 
not been witnessed, and the bear at this juncture 
driven away.—Cuptain Hardy, in London Field. 


SALT FOR CABBAGE. 


A correspondent of the Farmer and Gardener 
tested the value of salt on cabbages, and with sat- 
isfactory results. After planting them out he 
watered them some two or three times a week 
with salt water, containing about fifteen grains of 
salt to the pint. The cabbages grew beautifully, 
and headed up finely, while those which had no 
salt water given them produced loose, open heads, 
which were untit for any other purpose than 
boiling. Rain water was piven at the same time, 
and in the same quantities as the salt water. He 
does not know how strong a solution of salt the 
cabbage would bear without injury, but is fully 
satistied that a solution no stronger than that he 
used is decidedly beneficial. 

+—®ees ———— 


JAPANESE GARDENS. 


Fond asthe English are of their gardens, they 
would appear to be excelled in this respect by the 
Japanese. Every one of these singular people 
both rich and poor, is said to have a garden ; 
the latter, if possible, both in front as well as in 
the rear of their cottages. In them they culti- 
vate the plum and the cherry, not for the fruit, 
but for the flower. ¥ 4 peculiar treatment they 
improve them so much as to make the flowers 
become as large as roses. Indeed, it is stated 
that plum blossoms have been seen four times 
the sizer of our common cabbage roses. In the 
season, when they are in fall blossom, these trees 
afford a delighttal sight in the gardens, and 
about the temples, and public walks.— London 
Athenaum. 
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ones. he largest of all oceans is Pacific. 





expiration of the time paid for. See impriat on last page. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


J.C.—Plate glass for mirrors and coach windows 
was introduced into England by the second Duke 
of Buckingham. 

Inguiner.—Smoking tobacco in the plavhouses 
was permitted and practised im Shakspeare’s 
time. 

R. S.—A thick piece of iron, weighing half an 
ounce, loses in water nearly one-eighth of its 
weight; but if it is hammered out into a plate or 
vessel of such a size that it occupies eight: times 
as much space as before, it loses its whole weight 
in water, and will tloat, just sinking to the brim. 
If made twice as large, it will displace one ounce 
of water, consequently twice its own weight. 

Qvuenist.—The celebrated leaning tower of Pisa is 
S15 teet in height, and has an inclination trom 
the perpendicular ot twelve feet. 

L. W.—In the English navy there are 668 ships 
devoted to the purposes of war. Of these, 505 
are steamships; 57 more are being built or con- 
verted into steamships, and 125 effective sailing 
ships are now afloat. 

Grocrarnen.—The highest mountain in the world 
is 29,000 feet; to that height M. Boussingault and 
Colonel Hall clambered on the side ot Chimbo- 
razo, in the Andes, the greatest elevation yet 
attained by man without leaving the suttace in a 
balloon. 

HuMmaniras.—Statistics show that strong drink 
has destroyed 580,000,000 of the human tamily. 

I. J. P.—There are tour thousand bid women in 
Ireland, and nearly as many of the other sex. 
Dr. Wilde, the oculist, states that there is a 
greater proportion of blind in Ireland than in any 
other country of Europe, except Norway. It ap- 
pears from the poor-law inquiry now in progr ‘4 
that there are seventeen hundred blind pauper 
in the Irish workhouses. 

Voyacien.—The sugar plantations of Jamaica 
cover a space of 110,000 acres. 

M. D.—The Jour de | Escalade is an annual com- 
memoration kept in Geneva on the day that the 
Duke of Savoy, in the year 1602, made a rash 
and unexpected attempt to seize that city. There 
is divine worship in all the churches, and the cir- 
cumstances of the attack are recapitulated in the 
sermons to keep alive the gratitude of the people. 

Lincutst.—It is a glorious tact that the Bible is 
now printed in 150 different languages. 





THE SLAVERY OF FASHION. 

The subject of slavery has been agitated in the 
papers and political assemblies, stirring up sym- 
pathies and passions throughout the civilized 
world—white slavery and black slavery, serfdom 
and vassalage, the slavery of the mines and the 
slavery of the factories—all these phases of thral- 
dom have been commented and expatiated on. 
The theme has invaded literature and the drama ; 
the universe is ringing with it. And yet the 
slavery of fashion has found no expounder, no 
antagonist, and no champion. Yet fashion rules 
the human race, as no czar or satrap ever rule. 
Its despotism is as deep in an autocracy as in a 
republic ; its ukases are as potential in New York 
as in St. Petersburg. Men, women, children and 
infants in arms are subject to its sway. The 
strongest man and the weakest babe bow to its 
fat. The rudest pagan and the most refined 
Christian acknowledge its power. Laws have 
been in vain enacted to control it; tailors and 
milliners laugh legislation to scorn, and barbers 
take even legislators by the nose. Fashion makes 
cripples of the Chinese women ; bores the noses 
of the New Zealanders ; covers the tawny hides 
of our Indians with red or yellow ochre ; blackens 
the nails of the Onentals ; and pinches the ribs 
of the western belles. Fashion dictates the cut 
of the robe in which the infunt goes to the bap- 
tismal font, and the shape of the burial case in 
which the “ lust of earth ” goes to Lis final rest- 
ing-place. 

At the dictate of fashion men commit every 
absurdity—and women, tou—for both sexes are 
equally enslaved. Louis XLV., the “ great mon- 
arch,” at whose nod millions trembled, was as 
much the slave of this despotic potentate as the 
smallest petit-mactre who fluttered at Versailles. 
Could that same great monarch, the embodiment 
of the state, take an airing now in Washington 
Street or Broadway, with his full-bottomed wig, 
his laced jubot, his ruftled cutis, his stitf, em- 
broidered silk or velvet coat, his red-heeled shoes 
and gold-headed cane, every loafer would ex- 
claim, ‘what a guy!’ And yet that man, as 
gorgeously bedizened as a mountebank, thought 
himself the finest gentleman in Europe. Some 
centuries before him, his predecessors wore shoes 
with points three or four feet long and chained 
up tothe knees. How ridiculous in our eyes 
looks the portrait of good (Jueen Bess, with her 
pointed stomacher, her high ratf and her curious 
head-dress. And the fashions of our day will 
look just as ridiculous in the eyes of our descend- 
ants acentury, or perhaps less, hence. 

But fashion does not concern herself with dress 
alone, though there her vagaries are most con- 
spicuous and capricious. She meddles with our 7 
carriages, houses, furniture and diet. What a 
queer concern Was a@ state carriage, some two 
hundred years ago, built of timber enough to 
make a modern shooting-box, with heavy, cum- 
brous wheels, all gilt and carved and painted ; 
a ponderous load for four or six of those slow, 
long-tailed Flemish mares that used to be in 
fashion! We were about to point out the 
changes in furniture—but in furniture there is 
a limit to caprice—~a regular revolution of the 
wheel of time brings uppermost, at certain periods, 
fashions of furniture that once flourished and fell, 
and are sure to come into vogue again. Just 
now, we are in a fever fur the style of Louis 
XV.; those consumptive-legged tables, over- 
loaded with tawdry ornaments and gilding, those 
litle bujfets and commods, inlaid with Sevres 
porcelain, and those oval mirrors in which the 
Pompadours and Ninons were wont to contem- 
plate their painted, patched and gewdered charms. 
The elegant furniture borrowed from the forms 
affected by the Grecians, and their elegant imita- 


| tors of the luxurivus Italian cities of Pompeii and 


Herculaneum, are quite out cf date. Since 


Louis Napoleon has revived the pageant of the 
Large men are less quarrelsome than litide 


empire, an attempt has teen madeto revive the 


women are hardly prepared to receive 
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| bodied gowns and the waists at a level with the 
arm-holes, worn by Josephine and the ladies of 
her court 

Galvanic attempts at revolution have been 
made and failed Kossuth hats enjoyed but a 
The Bloomer 


rebellion was a total failure, though able pens 


spastnodic and bnef existence 


) were enlisted in the cause of abbreviated shirts, 
and female pantaloons. Absolutism in fashion 
has carried the day, in spite of reformers ; trail 
ing skirts are imposed upon the females, and 
stove pipe hats upon the males, while the latter 
are still enslaved to that monstrous abominauon 
with two tails, called with bitter irony a dress 


shall devise and sanction garments that bear 


some resembance to the human form, instead of 
caricaturing it out of all likeness to anything 
mortal and lovable ? 





SIAMESE AMBASSADORS. 

The Paris Monitear publishes a lengthy and 
very curious account of the reception of the 
Siamese ambassadors by the emperor and cm 
pevss at the Palace of Fontainebleau, recently. 
The ambassadors, when they arrived at the 
entrance of the large hall in which the throne 
[was situated, fell upon their knees and elbows, 
and in this ludicrous position approached their 
majesties. The principal ambassador, to make 
his locomotion still. more painful, wore on his 
head an immense heavy three-cornered hat, and 
held between his two hands a filagree worked 
golden vase, in which was contained the letters 
of the Kings of Siam to the Emperor Napoleon. 
When the party had arrived in tront of the throne 
in this prostrate condition, the first ambassador 
read his speech, which was quite long, and which 
' was translated tothe emperor by the interpreter, 
a missionary Catholic priest. The emperor re- 
plied in a few extemporaneous sentences, and 
then the ambassador commenced the most dif- 
ficult and most ludicrous part of his pertormance, 
the climbing of the steps of the throne on his 
hands and knees, to present to the emperor the 
_wolden vase, 80 that he might take from it the 
two letters of the King of Siam, untouched by 
other hands than those which penned them. The 
empress, during this gymnastic performance, 
was obliged to fill her mouth with her handker- 
chief, in order to preserve the imperial dignity in 
presence of the grave Orientals. The emperor, 
to prevent a breach of decorum on his part, hur- 
ried to meet the climbing ambassador half way, 
and to take from the vase the precious docunents. 
The ambassador then backed on his elbows and 
knees, to his place in front of the throne, when 
the emperor and empress descended, ordered 
them to rise up (which they deemed a great con- 
descension on the part of their majegies), and 
entered into conversation with them 
press approached the son of the principal ambas- 
sador, a boy of twelve years, and kissed him, an 
act which pleased the party immensely, and 
drew from the delighted father the exclamation, 
“There, my son, you will be happy for the rest 
of your days!’ The ambassadors retired back- 
ward, and in the same posture in which they had 
‘entered. ‘The emperor was dressed as a general 
of division, the empress had put on all her dia- 
monds, so as to dazzle the Orientals, and it is 
said looked superb in her rich attire. ‘Ihe pal- 
ace was decorated with unusual magnificence, 
and the whole court was present dressed in the 
gaudiest trappings possible, so as to give grandeur 
to the ceremony. 


The em- 
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A Moment or Tnovucut !—Forty years once 
seemed a long and weary pilgrimage to tread. 
It now seems but a step Ard yet along the way 
are broken shrines where a thousand hopes have 
wasted into ashes; fuotpriats sacred under their 
drifung dust; green mounds whose gruss is fresh 
with the watering of tears; shadows even, which 
we would not forget. We will garner the eun- 
shine of those years, and with chastencd step and 
heavenward hopes, push on toward the evening 
whose signal-lights will soon be seen swinging 
where the waters are still, and the storms never 
beat. 





Ressian Revenug.—By the last reports the 
expenditures of Russia are £44 500,000 sterling, 
with a revenue of only £40,000,000. In Tsos 
the cost of the army alone amounted to 
£15,000,000. The great source of revenue is 
she duty on spirits, which reached £19,000,000 
per annum. ‘This branch of revenue is farmed 
out to two hundred and sixteen persons, who re- 
tail the liquor at abuut thirty cents a quart. 


e+ 

Western Vikointa.—What is now called 
Western Virginia was once known as Indiana. 
In the old colonial days a tract of land extending 
from the Kanawha to Cheat River, was pur- 
chased by a trading company of the Indiana, and 
for that reason was named “ Indiana.” 


Oe 


Fooursnxess —Blondin has been trying the 
experiment of wheeling a young hon in a barrow 
on the tight rope, in the London Crystal Palace 
He succeeded after much difficulty and repeated 
failures, although nearly at the expense of his 
life. 


Exrressive.—In one of his Washington let- 
ters, Wilis speaks of the note of admiration 
150,000,000 miles in length, commonly called 
the comet's tail 

ee 

Cucrengs.—Eleven new churches are erect 
ing in this immediate vicinity, four of which are 
within the limits of the city prope 
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enue for Boston, in 1770, wasan examiner of 
“ remarkable incidents,"’ with a ealary of t.)00 
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ROMANCE AND REALITY. 
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At the head police office, Dublin, an elderly 


female and two men of respectable appearance 
were brought up in custody, charged with hav- 


, ance of his “ Villanella Rapita.” 


ing conspired for the purpose of obtaining money | 
under false pretences, and for seeking to subvert | 


the ents of justice. The case was as novel a one 


as ever came before a court of justice. Mr. | 


Andrews, crown solicitor, was present at the 
prosecution, The proceedings were of a pre- 
liminary character, and the following statement 


was made: The lady was entitled to a certain | 
annuity, in which she had only a life interest. | 


This annuity was paid to her out of the court of 
chancery. For the purpose of getting at the 
funds in court it was necessary that she should 
die, and, accordingly, she did, in the following 
manner. The lady, after having made a will in 
the usual form, and having appointed executors 
for the carrying out of its several provisions, 
died, in strict accordance with the advice of the 
executors. She retired for a certain period, 
while her death and burial were to be enacted. 
A coffin full of stones was procured, and a wake 
held in all the solemnity of sorrow. The be- 
reaved husband and a few sorrowing friends wept 
over the petritied departed. ‘The wake continued 
for two nights, and the plate on the coflin an- 
nounced the age and time of the demise of the 
deceased. The funeral took place, and the un- 
dertaker performed his duty with sable and sub- 
dued gravity. The coffin was borne to Glasne- 
vin, and the “ mortal remains’ was looking on 
admiringly at her own funeral. The obsequies 
having terminated, it was necessary to prove the 
will and obtain probate. This was all done, and 
a sum ing to hing over tive hundred 
pounds was taken out of the jurisdiction of the 
lord chaneellor. All this occurred in the year 
1858. Some 5 ling quently arose for 
the recovery of a debt against the party, who is 
suid to be dead, and her husband, and out of 
these proceedings the fact came to light that the 
corpse was in excellent health and spirits, and 
that the court of chancery had been sold. The 
coilin was exhamed from its grave in Glasnevin 
Cemetery in the presence of Surgeon Porter and 
Mr. Andrews. It was found to contain nothing 
but a lot of stones and rags. The foregoing 
statement having been made, the case was re- 
manded till another day. The attorney’s clerk, 
under whose advice the above interesting drama 
was enacted, decamped for Belfast, where the 
denouement took place. He was tracked, how- 
ever, by detective Fox, of the Dublin police. 
The unfortunate man could not have been more 
unlucky in choosing a place wherein to hide, as 
in this borough there are two clever detectives— 
Inspector M’ilroy and Assistant Inspector Pat- 
terson—to whom Fox gave the information. 
Into their hands the clerk fell in a few hours, and 
was forwarded to Dubiin. This affair has cre- 
ated a great sensation, as several highly respect- 
able persons will be implicated in it. 











A TOUGH STORY. 

Talk not of tough stories in Yankee newspa- 
pers, after reading the following from a St. Pe- 
tersburg journal: “ A returned traveller from 
the North tells me of a curious mode they have 
in Siberia of procuring the skin of the sable. 
Their fur is in the greatest perfection in the 
depth of winter, at which time the hunter pro- 
ceeds to the furest armed with a pitcher of water 
and some carrion meat; he deposits the bait at 
the foot, and climbs to the top of a high tree. 
As soon as the animal, attracted by the scent, 
arrives, the man drops some water on his tail, 
and it i ly b frozen to the 
ground! On which, descending from his eleva- 
tion with incredibie rapidity, with a sharp knife, 
he cuts him transversely on the face. The sable, 
from the excess of pain, taking an extraordinary 
spring forward, runs off, and (his tail being fast 
to the ground) out of his skin, of course, leav- 
ing it a prey tothe hunter! Upon expressing a 
slight doubt as to the probability of this mode 
of skinning the animals, my friend assured me 
th™= he never could have believed it, had ke not 
frequently tried it himself.” 








New Compination ror GuxrowpEr.—A 
new gunpowder has been discovered, which has 
more efficiency than the old and all the cleanli- 
ness of gun-cotton. Its composition is twenty- 
ei,bt parts of ferrocyanide of potassium, cane 
suzar twenty-three parts, aud chlorate of potash 
forty-nine. Its explosive gases are twice in 
volume those of common gunpowder. 





FRENCHLIKE.—A few weeks ago a seam- 
stress threw herself into the Seine because she 
had failed in obtaining anything after having 
bought twenty-four lottery tickets; and a work- 
man for similar reasons, threw himself out of a 
window on the fifth story of a house near the 
Bastile. 





lints To THE VOLUNTEERS.—Do not wear 
cotton stockings; your feet will be blistered by a 
six hours’ march. Wear woolen stockings, and 
if you can find the means to rub the soles with 
cold cream before starting, your feet will not be 
blistered at all. 





ComrortaBLe AssuRANCE.—The wealth of 
the country has more than doubled in ten years 
—in 1850 it was about seven billions; now it is 
sixteen. That makes us—each white man, wo- 
man and chiid—worth over five hundred dollars 
apiece. 





To Mepicins-Taxers.—If any person who 
is obliged to take offensive medicine would first 
take a bit of alum into the mouth, they could 
then take the medicine with as much ease as 
though it were as much sugar. 





MarriaAce.—Marviage, with the best pros- 
pects, is a very solemn engagement—enough to 
make a young creature's heart tremble, when 
she thinks seriously of it. 





A Hist —When you bury animosity, don’t 
Set a tombstone over its grave. 





At 


MOZART AND THE ORCHESTRA. 
Mozart, being once on a visit at Marseilles, 


went to the opera incognito, to hear the perform. | 


son to be tolerably well satisfied, till, in the 
midst of the principal aria, the orchestra, through 
some error in the copying of the score, sounded 


He had rea- | 


a TD natural where the composer had written D | 


sharp. This substitution did not injure the har- 


mony, but gave a commonplace character to the | 


phrase, and obscured the sentiment of the com- 
poser. 
up vehemently, and, from the middle of the pit, 


Mozart no sooner heard it than he started | 


cried out ina voice of thunder, “ Will you play | 


D sharp, you wretches ?” 
duced in the theatre may be imagined. The 
actors were astounded, the lady who was singing 
stopped short, the orchestra followed her exam- 
ple, and the audience, with loud exclamations, 
demanded the expulsion of the offender. He 
was accordingly seized, and required to name 
himself. He did so, and at the name of Mozart 


The sensation pro- | 


the clamor suddenly subsided into a silence of | 


respectful awe, and which was soonsucceeded by 
reiterated shouts of applause from all sides. It 
was insisted that the opera should be recom- 
menced. Mozart was installed in the orchestra, 
and directed the whole performance. This time 
the D sharp was played in its proper place, and 
the musicians themselves were surprised at the 
effect produced. Afier the opera Mozart was 
conducted in triumph to his hotel. 





VERY EMBARRASSING. 

It is strange what odd mistakes will happen 
sometimes when ladies are going ashopping. A 
precise old bachelor, a very pink of politeness, is 
the owner of the principal dry goods emporium 
in one of our large villages. He regards the 
ladies as fearful and wonderful—is a little afraid 
of them, to confess the truth—and, as the saying 
goes, wouldn’t touch one of them with a ten-foot 
pole. The only bl that he tol is 
in the shape of “dummies,” of which he has 
two or three for the appropriate display of lace, 
shawls, bonnets and dresses. Coming out of an 
inner room, the other day, in great haste, he 
saw, as he imagined, one of these figures stand- 
ing directly in his way, and he very unceremoni- 
ously took it up around the waist and swung it 
to one side. Conceive his feelings when a voice 
from under a bonvet squeaked out, “ Hey, what 
are you doing? I'll tell my husband!” Un- 
furtunately it was a fair customer, not a lay 
figure, whom he had treated so uncavalierly. 
“ Excuse me, madam. I thought you were a 
dummy !” gusped the luckless mortal, retreating 
breathlessly towards his room as the only prac- 
tical refuge. Imagine his horror—imagine the 
lady’s trepidation — imag the irrepressibl 
giggling of the feminine shoppers who had wit- 
nessed the whole scene! Altogether, it was 
rather a disagreeable predicament for an old 
bachelor to get into. 











Romantic Fact.—A relationship existed be- 
tween the late Sultan of Turkey and Napoleon 
I[f. The grandmother of Abdul Medjid was a 
Creole of Martinique, Mile. de Rivery, and a 
connection by blood of Josephine de la Pagerie, 
the maternal ancestress of the French emperor. 
Mile. de Rivery, after finishing her education in 
France was returning to Martinique at the age of 
eighteen years, when the vessel which conveyed 
her was capsized by an Algerine pirate. She 
was taken to Algiers, and bought by the dey, 
who found her so lovely that he sent her to the 
sultan. She became the favorite Sultana of 
Abdul Hamed, father of Mahmoud, and grand- 
father of Abdul Medjid. It was the European 
education which she gave to Mahmoud that made 
him so superior a man. 





Waar 1s “ Rep Tare?’—This expression, 
so often used, is an English expression, origin- 
ated by Carlyle, and made popular by Dickens, 
designed to rep the ¢ delays 
and official formalities of the British govern- 
mental routine. It is similarly used in this 
country to ridicule the tardiness with which 
everything is effected by the formalism of gov- 
ernment officials. 








A Cavction To Minkmarps.—A man in 
Kentucky killed a sick cow a few days since in 
whose stomach was found a large brass pin, a 
hair pin, and a quantity of hooks and eyes. A 
jury of the neighbors, informally summoned for 
the occasion, returned an oral verdict that the 
unfortunate deceased had probably swallowed a 
milkmaid at some period of her adult life. 





Deatu or a Lawyer 1n Court. — Selah 


Mathews, of Rochester, N. Y., one of the most. 


eminent lawyers of western New York, was pros- 
trated by a stroke of apoplexy recently, while 
engaged in arguing a case in court. He was 
taken home in an unconscious state, and died at 
an early hour the next morning. 





Tue Comet.—We observe by the English 
papers that Mr. Hind, the astronomer, calculates 
that the earth passed through the tail of the 
comet, about two-thirds its length from the 
nucleus, on the 30th of June. The weather was 
then fine, but nothing epecial was noticed. 


te ee 





A coop Farmuer—An English farmer re- 
cently remarked that “he fed his land before it 
was hungry, rested it before it was weary, and 
weeded it before it was foul.” We have seldom, 
if ever, seen so much agricultural wisdom con- 
densed into a single sentence. 





Tue Srrincrietp Armory.—The produc- 
tion of rifled muskets at this armory has been in- 
creased to 3500 per month; and in less than 
three months the manufacture will be carried up 
to 10,000 per month. 





Cavse axp Errecr —From every manufac- 
turing district of France, Belgiam, and Switzer- 
land, come the most deplorable accounts of trade 
on account of the total cessation of American 
demands. 





EDITORIAL INKDROPS. 
Queen Victoria is about to visit Ireland on a 
short tour of pleasure. 


The price of cotton, singularly enough, is less | 


in Liverpool than in New York at present. 

They had quite an earthquake along the Can- 
ada line and in upper New York State lately. 

Deaths in Philadelphia reached 565 in one 
week, lately. This is a heavy mortality. 

Don’t put human victims to the rack, but you 
may treat hungry horses in that way. 

Large numbers of incendiary fires are men- 
tioned by our exchanges in various localities. 

A young man in New York who was found 
too short for military enlistment, hung himself. 

It costs the British government about $50 a 
day to fire its national salutes. 

About their complaints and their doctors, do 
ladies ever tire of talking ? 

William Leverett took too much laudanum for 
diarrhwa and died in New York lately. 

Money is a capital composition for removing 
stains from a person’s character. 

It is acknowledged that the Americans are the 
best dressed nation in the world. 

Down East they inoculate for the measles! 
This, we assure you, is “ the very latest.” 

Patti sang before Queen Victoria at Bucking- 
ham Palace afew weeks since. 

Farmers may console themselves that there is 
far dirtier work than working in the dirt. 

The new Sultan of Turkey has only one wife ! 
Nice sort of a man for a Turk. 

Napoleon III. isn’t very well, and is going to 
drink of the waters at Nichy. 

Business matters are brightening, and trade is 
moving all over the country. 

All diseases speak to us solemnly and elo- 
quently, except the dumb ague. 

Heenan the pugilist wants to fight Mace, the 
English champion. Bad business 

The Swiss are about to send an expedition to 
Japan to conclude a treaty of commerce. 

We have had delicious cooling showers here- 
abouts, interspersing these hot summer days. 

The last California steamer brought $2,000,000 
in gold ; there seems to be plenty of it. 

Trust not to appearances ; they are the veriest 
asses that hide their ears the most. 

Letters from abroad say there is great poverty 
and suffering at Rome the present year. 

Theatricals are at a perfect stand still every- 
where “ about these times.” 

Our New England farmers have immense 
crops of grain in the ground this year, 








AFFECTED DIGNITY. 

The best proof of a vulgar man is to be 
found in the quantity of dignity that he 
wraps himself up in. In the opinion of such 
men, the only way to set @ proper value 
on yourself is, to treat with contempt every- 
body else. The “largest feeling” man we ever 
knew, was a swelling blockhead who imagined 
the tragedy of Hamlet was written by Damon 
and Pythias, and who couldo’t tell, without con- 
sulting his vade mecum, whether Shakspeare was 
the author of Macbeth, or Macbeth was the au- 
thor of Shakspeare. Asa general thing, your 
dignitied men are great asses. “They keep at a 
distance, that their neighbors may not discover 
what counterfeits they are. Across the street, 
galvanic watches appear to be bullion, Men are 
like ships—the more they contain, the lower 
they carry their heads. 





RIFLE SHOOTING. 

A Maryland writer asserts that twenty years’ 
experience and observation have taught him that 
any person may become a good shot by observing 
the following direction : Allow the ritly to hang 
in the hands in an easy manner, declined at an 
angle of about forty degrees; then raise it 
steadily but quickly in a line with the object, the 
eye ranging carefully over the sights, and at the 
instant the object aimed ai is covered, touch the 
trigger. He says, ‘I find there is a moment in 
which the gun is absolutely still, that is the in- 
stant the upward movement of it is arrested. 
These directions if observed will certainly make 
a good shot. If the sight is lost at the first, it 
can be recovered by a second. Any deviation 
from this rule is fatal to accuracy.” 





Very EaSiLy Dont.—Turn to cur list of 
brilliant original stories, select any one you de- 
sire, en-slose us twenty cents in pustage stamps or 
silver, and the book will be sent to you by return 
of mail, postage paid. These stories were all 
written expressly for us, are elegantly illustrated 
by new original drawings, and are the cheapest 
works now before the public. We send any six 
for one dollar, postage pard. 





WartervLoo.—In many parts of Germany, the 
anniversary of the battle of Waterloo has been 
celebrated this year with a degree of ostentation 
that has offended the French government. 
France does not need to be reminded—at least 
not by Germany —that Waterloo is yet una- 
venged, and that the Rhine is yet outside the 
French frontier. 





> 
Tue Great Eastenn.—lIt is believed that 
the Great Eastern is to receive £27,000 from the 
British government for conveying troops to 
Quebec. If she does not get a remunerative 
cargo at Quebec she will visit New York 
again. 





o-oo 
ALLOTMENT.—It is suggested that a regulation 
should be adupted in the army similar to that al- 
ready existing in the navy, that married men 
should allot a certain proportion—say two thirds 
—of their wages for the support of their families. 





. 
ExceLcent.—The people of Massachusetts 
are about tounding an Agricultural College. It 
will probably be located at Springfield. $50,000 
are already subscribed in aid of the enterprise. 





—?eaoe* 

Procress.—One hundred cotton spindles are 
now running in Bombay, and they are to be ia- 
creased to a million. 


<2 
Watcn ror tem —Burglars are very busy 
this season throughout New England. 





‘THE FLAG OF OUR UNIGN:.-+- 


Foreign Htems, 


A gun that needs no flint or percussion cap is 
the latest Earopean invention 

Blondin proposes to cross the Seine upon a 
rope stretched between the Puilenes and the Quai 
d’ Orsay. 

It is officially announced that the coronation 
of the King and Queen of Prussia will take 
place at Konigsberg in October. 

The harvest this vear in Egypt is magnificent, 
and the prices of grain are expected to be two- 
thirds lower than they were lust year. 

The celebrated ex-danseuse, Mrs. Lyne Stev- 
ens, once Duverney, is about to be married to 
the Duke de Richelieu. She is about the hand- 
somest woman that ever “ floated.” 

The funeral of Mr. James Braidwood, late 
Chief of the London Fire Brigade, was the most 

posing public obsequies since that of the Duke 
ot Wellington. ‘Lhe processiva was upwards of 
a mile in length. 





An American naval expedition sailed on the 
27th of March last, to ascend and explore the 
Chinese river Yang-tse. The English have 
several times ascended the river to a distance of 
some hundreds of miles above the capital. 

The new Cunard steamer Scotia, the second 
largest steamer afloat, was launched recently at 
Glasgow. The Scotia is 760 tons larger than 
the Persia, and 1900 tons larger than any other 
steamer of the Cunard line. 

The cork trade of Bordeaux, France, employs 
75 workmen, and consumes annually 3,576 546 
pounds of cork bark, producing 10,000,000 
corks ; besides this number, 90,000,000 corks are 
produced in the neighborhood, making a total of 
100,000,000 of corks, worth $781,665. 

The remains of an ancient Irish crown and 
collar were found in a bog near Clenmacnoise, 
on the brink of the Shannon, by a countryman, 
who sold them. From their shape and construc- 
tion, they are supposed to date from a very early 
period, perhaps a» early as the introduction of 
Christianity into Ireland. 

The hospital of Milan, one of the richest in 
Europe, has received in twelve months, indepen- 
dently of all donations of smatier value, no less 
than six millions and a halt of francs, the result 
of two bequests—the first of four millions trom 
Count Caiderara, and the second of two millions 
and a half trom Baron Coils, who has just de- 
parted this life. 


Dewdrops of Wisdom, 


Pauperism is a crime committed upon the poor 
by the rich. 

Fate is good and wise ; to the rich it gives fear, 
and to the puor, hope. 

A youth’s love is the more passionate ; virgin 
love is the more idolatrous. 

The feeling is often the deeper truth, the opin- 
ion the more superficial one. 

Excessive indulgence to others, especially to 
children, is in fact only self-induigence under an 
alias. 

Children always turn toward the light. ©, 
that grown-up people in this would become like 
little children ! 

Many men spend their lives in gazing at their 
own shadows, and so dwindle away into shadows 
thereof. 

Friendship closes its eyes, rather than see the 
moon eclipsed; while malice denies that it is 
ever at the full. 

Some men so dislike the dust kicked up by 
the yeneratiun they belong to, that, being unable 
to pass, they lag behind it. 

The road ambition travels is too narrow for 
friendship, too crooked for love, too rugged fur 
honesty, and too dark for science. 

It is a great blunder in the pursuit of happi- 
ness not to know when we have got it; that is, 

bl an jh 








not to be content. with a 


Quill and S$rissors 
‘ . 

On a recent afternoon, a woman rushed fran 
tically on board the steamer Connecticut at New 
Haven, just as the boat was leaving for New 
York, and then rushed on shore again, leaving a 
bundle. After the boat was under way, the 
bundle was found to contain a baby, which was 
kindly taken in charge by the captain 

Mrs. Harrison Whiting, of Colebrook, Conn, 
was attacked by a large rattle-snake, some six or 
eight feet long, while out strawherrving one day 
lately. The hideous reptile coiled itself upon 
one of ber legs and did considerable squirmin, 
but no injury beyond @ severe fight. Any 
hugying but that! 

Among the numerous amusements at South 
Amboy, NJ. on the 4th of July, was a wo 
man’s race of one hundred yards, in which two 
young ladies entered for the premium. Miss 
McClitfen carried off the prize, beating her com 
petiior by but a length or two, and receiving im 
tmcnse plaudits from the audience 

Mr Spurgeon, the great preacher, has so over 
tasked his posers as to render it necessary for 


| him to refuse all applications to preach elsewhere 


than in his own chapel. His medical advisers 
have compelled him to take this course in order 
to save his voice, which, it Was feared, he would 
lose forever 

In the New Hampshire Insane Asylum are six 
paticnts whose madness arises from love trou 
bles; one from use of tubaceo; one from ex- 
fraction of teeth; one from worms; one from 
bud trades; tive from death of near friends ; 
three from hard work ; and four from ungovern- 
able appetites. 

The Freemasons in Canada propose to estab- 
lish a Masonic Asylum, at a cost of $20,000, tor 


| the rehet of indigent Masons, their wives and 


families. So soon as the various lodges sub- 
scribe half the amount, the Grand Lodge wili 
provide the remainder. 

A new survey for a railroad between Newport 
and Fall River bas just been completed, and the 
work will soon be commenced and prosecuted 
with vigor. When the road is completed there 
will be a direct hue from Boston to Newport. 

‘Two persons died at Petersham, Worcester 
county, recently, from the intense heat. Atia- 


| thar Blanchard fell dead in his hayfield, and an 


old lady was peeling potatoes at her sink, when 
she sank to the floor and immediately ea pired. 

Berger, the billard champion, will probably 
sail for California in September, having been 
offered $9000 by a billiard proprietor in San 
Francisco to pertorm a three months’ engage- 
ment; his expenses to be paid both ways. 

Mrs. Mellineaux and ber husband were about 
leaving @ social tea party in Brooklyn, N. Y., 
when the lady fell backwards down some unob- 
served stairs, dashed out her brains, and Mr. M. 
returned home a widower. 

A man named Wood met a horrible death at 
Syracuse recently—while in the act of tilling a 
salt kettle, he was seized with a fit and fell into 
the boiling brine ; the lower part of his body was 
horribly scalded. 

It is said that in this State there has been 
planted the present season one third more pota- 
toes than last year, aud there is a very large ex- 
cess of beans. 

The grape blight is destroying the grapes near 
Hartford. Bunches of green grapes that were 
growing finely a few days since are now white 
and mouldy. 

The French war steamer Catinet is at Halifax, 
waiting the arrival of five or six other men-ot- 
war, when the fleet will depart fur the Southern 
coast. 

The keeper of the Clinton, N. Y., prison was 
murdered by a convict a few days since. He 
was struck twice with a bar of iron. Seven of 
the convicts escaped. 

The ancients in hauling the large stones to 
erect the pyramids, used to build inclined 





measure of it. 


Temporary madness may perhaps be necessary 
in some cases, to cleanse and renovate the mind, 
just as a tit of illness is to carry off the humors 
of the body. 

A portrait has one advantage over its original ; 
it is unconscious, and so you may admire with- 
out insulting it. ‘here are portraits which 
have more. 

A man who covers himself with costly ap- 
parel, and neglects his mind, is like one who 
uluminates the outside of his house, and sits 
within in the dark. 

The creations of fancy are divine. Many a 
Venus as beautiful as she who rose from the 
white foam of the sea, has risen from the black 
foam of the poet’s inkstand. 

Forms and regularity of proceeding, if they 
are not justice, partake much of the natare of 
justice, which, ia its highest sense, is the spirit of 
distributive order. 


Hoker’s Budget. 


The great labor of love—money-making. 
_ Where is the centre of gravity? The letter 





‘When is a horse not a horse? When he is 
turned into a field. 

When is a plant to be dreaded more than a 
mad dog? When it’s madder. 

Why are soldiers like clocks ? 
first duty is to mark the time. 

When was B the first letter in the alphabet? 
In the days of No A (Noab). 

Why is a certain Jewish feast like a bridge? 
Because it is @ passover. 

Why is a selfish friend like the letter P? Be- 
cause, though the first in pity, he is the last in 
help. 

What is the difference between a polite man 
and adug! The polite man bows, and the dog 
bow-wows. 


Because their 


You know mock modesty as you do mock- 
turtle—from its being the produce of a calf's 
head. 

Why should poor people be opposed to the 
selling of yeast’ Because it occasions a rise in 


flour. 

“My son, you must start up from this leth- 
argy.” ‘ Would you have me an upstart, dear 
father 7” 


What is that which never asks any questions, 
but it requires very many answers? ‘Lhe street 
dvor. 

Winchell says the people in Alabama are so 
hard run for eggs that they have to set their 
turkeys on Carulina potatoes 

A hen fancier lately procured a picture of a 
favorite tuwl, which was so natural that it laid 
on his table for several weeks 

We once heard of a dog who had a whistle 
which grew on the end of his tail. He always 
called himself whea wanted 

A western editor cautions his readers against 
kissing short girls, because the habit has made 
him rounJ shuuldered. 

“T think,” said a gentleman to his footmen, 
“Thave been a moderate good master to sca, 
John.” “ Very moderate, sir,” said Jovn 

“Dedn’t you guarantee, sir, that this hore 
would not shy betore the fire of an enemy 
“No more be wont ‘Tisn't till afier the ore 
that he shies.” 








ys on which they transported the huge 
blocks. 


A battery has been invented in Detroit which, 
with the aid of six men, will discharge three 
hundred and tweuty balis per minue. 

Laura Keene is preparing a new sensation play 
for her theatre, and has already expended $5000 
for the scenery. 

The peach crop in Ohio is almost entirely cut 
off, but grapes promise an abundant crop. The 
vines never looked better. 

The New Orleans Delta says “the whole city 
is pervaded with the most delicious pertame of 
rich, luscious peaches.” 

It is estimated that there are two hundred 
millions of dollars in the Savings Banks of the 
country. 

A volume which has been missing from Har- 
vard College Library sixty years has lately been 
returne 4. 

A man in Milwaukie died lately from taking 
chloroform while undergoing surgical treatment. 


Marriages. 





In this city, by Kev. A. Biakie, Mr James Sloan to 
Miss Mary Austio 

By Kev. E. Y Taslor, Mr. Augustus B. Williams to 
Mies Joweptine 4. Monson 

By kev. De. Murdock, Mr. Mark L. Read to Mise ( 
Augusta Wentworth 

At domervilie, by Rev Mr Lowe, Mr William L Burt 
to Miss Margaret Vinal 

At Chaslestoen, by Kev HC. Graves, Mr. Artewas 
Aubier to Miss Mary Mo Wade 

At Lowell, Mr. Charice 3 Burnham to Miss Baral J 
Avery 

At Worcester, Mr. Rufas Taft to Mise Minerva J 
Dodge 

At Salem, by Rev K A. Manning, Mr Cha:lee T P 
Kimb.il to Mie Helen A Livcula 

At New Bedfoid, Mr Hirem Churchill to Miss Lizzie 1h 
Ashiey 

t Barre, Mr. Elmor M. Thayer to Mise Mary E 
Fortes 

At Bradiord, Mr. Charlies KE Bean to Miss Berah M 
Robin-on 

At Cbelses, Mr Isaac Sparrow to Mrs Emma N 
Collins 

At Newburyport, by Rew D T Fiske, Mr John L # 
Flanders to Dir-. Kusabeth P Wade 

At Nortoampon, by Kee De Eddy, Lieut Fiavei 
Shuptiefll to Miss Marton Bo Damon 

At Providewes, KL, by Kew A Ht Clapp, Mr Edward 
Maurby to Mice Car-lipe KE Kice 


Deaths. 


Ip this city, Mr Kirbard Morrissey, Mre B Brady, 
Gi, Me Revert Home Gd 

At Cambreige, Mee Catherige Melledge 85 

At Cambridgepert. Mie Buew Maia Sollivan, 71 

At Keabury, Mre Mary K Josseiyu, G4. Mee Mary L 
Chapmen 

At Obariestoeo, Mr Benjemin Havanese, 76 

At Dovenester, Mr James Gtvret. 25 

At lowell Miew Kiasheth Creamer 27 

At Worcester, Mre Bareab Chaterwe, 14, Mr James 

ilies, 2 
At East Bovtom Mr Thomas Edwards. 2 

At South Keeton, tir Licrwee 4 Brow. 

At Wetertoso Miee Kieo Ho Prkericg 19 

At Bigntoo, Mre Martre A Herricgt » 

At Newbur, pert, Mre Aume Utuew 4). Mee Mary A 
Moris a 

At Corim ford, Mies Mary A Koval, 4 

A’ Fymogtiesd Mr Joma Kicharde 

At Lj eeterd (eutre Mr George ti Banrrot, @ 

At Bowe Netee Mr FW Awa nder, ZS 

At East fambory. Mre Bites’ eth Preech 

At Samiwieh, Mie Ketewes W Cora & 








At Cotimart Mr Jomsthee Hillaan * 
At Dertwouth, Mre Mery Oia & 

At West Toward Mere Sram ad.ce 
At Fail Bw Mre tetsy bo teeth 
At tieurgewen Mre Mary Clera, 4 
At Ftougtton Mre Jane Mowitue 45 






































(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
MY KEEPSAKES. 


BY MARG\RET VERNE 


I take my * ‘count of stock to-day, 
The sear is almost done; 

Just what I have I must bring out— 
My treasures one by one. 


A letter full of faded flowers, 
A lock of soft brown hair, 

A knot of fringe from off shawl 
That —some one used to wear. 


A sleeve-butron as white as pearl, 
Al ttle shattered rose, 

That some one kissed in years gone by— 
(How cold the May wind blows!) 


Two worsted stockings soft and white, 
And O, 80 very small; 

He used to wear them (miracle') 
And he so big and tall! 


lis mother gave them me, one night, 
Bidding me keep them—till 

There were a pair of baby-feet 
The dainty things to fill! 


A little slender ring of gold, 
Touched by 4 bit of pearl; 

I wore it when my beart was fresh— 
When I was but a girl. 


(Was ever May so cold as this? 

I shudder through and through!) 
I used to ray the ring was like 

A sunbeam tipped with dew. 


A tiny pebble, dark and hard, 
Caught from a meadow brook; 

A pencil rough and poorly cut, 
And now a Christmas book, 


With just one precious finger-print 
Stamped on its title-page ; 

T'll close it up forevermore— 
Reason must come with age. 


And this is all, my new-made lord! 
But no, I cannot lie; 

The portrait in my borom hide— 
O, pass this treasure by! 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


A CHANCE SHOT. 


BY MAJOR F. C. HUNTER. 


I wave been a traveller in myday. In the 
course of my peregrinations, I have encountered 
my share of adventure. The following narrative 
possesses at least the merit of truthfulness; and 
contributes toward the verity of the trite adage 
that truth is oftentimes stranger than fiction. 

“Gotten himmel! Vot ish it?” 

“Help, then! Ab, help!” 

“ Voish ter matter?” 

“Help! Don’t, Jaque—don’t! In God's 
name, don’t murder me. I will—I will. You 
shali know all—” 

A heavy fall succeeded this earnest supplica- 
tion, and the door of a room somewhere below 
Stairs was rudely thrust open, apparently, as the 
Dutchman in his broken languaye repeated the 
earnest inquiry : 

“ Votsh ter drubble ?” 

I had been journeying in the Western country 
several weeks, during the fall of 183—, and was 
now bound homeward “by stage,” through 
Southern Ohio. The accommodations en route 
there for travellers at that period, were very in- 
different, and a decent log shanty on the road, 
in which a meal or a comfortable night’s lodging 
could be obtained, was the exception to the rule 
of vile “entertainment ” accorded in that region 
to man or beast. 

On this occasion, I was greatly fatigued—after 
having been jolted over a “corduroy” road up- 
wards of fifteen long hours—and right glad was I 
to halt at the duor of the cabin where the public 
wagon drew up, at a late hour, for the night. 
My single compagnon-de voyage was the Dutch- 
man already alluded to, who was bound to Pitts- 
barg, and who had joined me only two days 
before. 

We were ushered into the rude building in al- 
most total darkness. Over the low doorway, ap- 
peared the somewhat dignified title of “ Western 
Reserve Inn” It was the only habitation—pub- 
lic or private—then extant, for several miles dis- 
tance, and a miserable hovel it proved. The 
jaded horses were tethered and turned loose to 
forage in the wood hard by, and after swallowing 
a cold corn-cake, a bit of jerked venison, and « 
draught of whiskey and water—the best fare af- 
forded at the Western Reserve Inn—I rose to 
retire. 

The landlord, or keeper of the house, was 2 
forbidding looking wretch, with a huge, coarse 
beard, that covered the greater part of his face ; 
tall, thick-set, and muscular, and of a must sulky 
and uncharitable demeanor. Matters had plain- 
ly gone awry with him, recently, in some way, 
and he was evidently in excessive ill humor at 
the result. Iturned and inquired the direction 
to my lodging room, and was pointed grutily by 
the corrse ian-keeper, ‘ Up there !” 

I looked attentively toward the point indicated 
by the motion of the surly wretch to whom d ad- 





dressed myself, but, for the life of me, I could 
discover no appareat means of egress from the 
low-wailed apartment where we stuod, and which 


seemed to serve the quintuple purposes of recep- | 


tion room, parlor, business-office, supper-hall and 
bar-room. 

“Up—where U” T asked. 

“Up, whar,” rejoined my dark-visaged host, 
in a sharp tone. ‘ W’y, up stairs, o’ course.” 

I looked again, and carefully, on all sides ot 
the room—which, by the way, was but dimly 
lighted by the glimmer from a low-burning tallow 
candle—but I could see no stairs, uo door, no 
opening whatever. Perplexed, I said, civilly : 

“Which way ?” 

“Through the door, stupid!” responded my 
black-bearded host, again pointing across the 


| 














apartment—"' yender.” 

I seized my travelling bag, and crossing the 
room, I fit for “the door” which I could no: 
see. As I passed my hand along the rough par- 
tition a moment afterwards, a sort of panel yield- 
ed to the pressure of my palm, and I discovered 
a very burrow opening, at the foot of a very nar- 
row stairway, through which and over which I 


i 





eC 


stumbled in the darkness, upward, to the only 
bed room in the Western Reserve Inn. Shortly 


afterwards, my Dutch travelling companion came 


up, blundering and scolding, over the same tor- | 


tuous way; and stretching ourselves upon the 
rough floor, ma/yre the outrageous discomforts of 
the place, we were quickly in dreamland. 

It might have been an hour afterwards, it 
might have been three hours—for, amid our 


heavy weariness, we certainly took no note of | 


passing time—when I was startled by the shout- 
ing of my Datch neighbor, who was floundering 
about the room, and earnestly demanding : 

“ Vot ish it?” 

Then suceceded a brief but sharp struggle, and 
then the cry of a female voice for “help, help!" 

Now, physically speaking, I am not a strong 
man; and, certes, Lam not a brave one. Bat, if 
there be any cause which can incite in me a dis- 
play of the htsle measure of strength I possess, 
or which will excite a practical application ot my 
lesser valor, it is the wail ofa woman in jeopardy. 

I should already have stated that during the 
discussion of our brief evening meal, just before 
retiring, @ female came from without into the 
apartment where we sat. Sharp glances were 
exchanged between her and the inn-keeper, as 
she passed through the room, as if there was, or 
had been, a variance between them. I did not 
observe whither she went, but I could not fail to 
notice that she was unusually fair. She might 
have seen three or four-and-twenty summers, per- 
haps—but, in her time, she had evidently lived 
far more than this! There was in her air an un- 
pleasant abandon, and a decided recklessness per- 
yaded her whole appearance. Yet she was beau- 
tiful in form and classic in feature. She looked 
at the two strangers hurriedly as she passed, and 
disappeared, leaving an unhappy impression up- 
ou the mind of an observer—an impression in- 
tuitively coupled with the suspicion that one so 
fair, so graceful, so attractive, had been born and 
reared fur higher and nobler purposes in life than 
such as appertained to her present position in 
that isolated hut—in that far-off wilderness—the 
surroundings of which all too plainly told theirown 
sad tale, at least, to the vision of a cosmopolitan. 

She was tall, with a fine carriage, and her face 
was exceedingly handsome. Her form was tull 
and voluptuous, and her dark, piercing eye was 
ardently expressive. Her air was somewhat im- 
perious, and she appeared like one whose will it 
would not be very easy or safe to thwart; and 
yet, though she was then visible but for a mo- 
ment, the beholder would declare, at sight, that 
she was, or at an earlier period of life might have 
been, an exceedingly lovable and loving woman. 

My Dutch fellow-lodyer yelled, “ votsh ter mat- 
ter?” and the woman’s cry for “ help, then!” 
followed. I sprang from the floor, but all was 
close, pitchy darkness. 

“ What's the trouble?” I asked, quickly. 

“Fore Gott, I dink itsh murter!” suggested 
my companion.” “ Vare’s ter stheps®’”’ and in 
our hurried groping to find the stairway, we 
stooped to feel for the opening, and coming into 
sudden contact—head to head—my Datch triend 
sprawled face foremost down the crazy steps, as 
much to his own terror, as, under other circum- 
stances, his unexpected exodus would have been 
to my merriment. Though he was evideutly 
most desperately frightened, both by the fall as 
well as at the disturbance going on below, yet he 
was fortunately unhurt, and was already on his 
feet, as I sprang down the stairs, and stood, pis- 
tol in hand, beside him. . 

We had no idea of the location of the rooms 
below. We found the office, or general room, 
vacant, but through the crevices of the rough 
partition beyond, a faint light could be seen, and 
thither we instantly pushed our way. A swing- 
ing door gave way to pressure, and we bolted in 
to witness a fearful sight. 

A straw bed occupied the further corner of this 
small apartment, a deal table stood near the wall 
upon one side, and two or three rough pine stools, 
overset in the melee, were scattered about. A 
frightful struggle had occurred there within a 
few minutes previous. A woman lay upon her 
side, covered with blood and wounds, and, as we 
rushed in, a loud curse from the lips of the rough- 
featured inn-keeper satisfied us that he was the 
author of the evident murder that had been 
consummated ! 

The monster stood over the woman’s prostrate 
body, madly brandishing in one hand a knife— 
as we entered—but, instantly, with the other he 
dashed down the candle, thus extinguishing the 
light, and rushed by us to the door. At this des- 
perate moment, I turned the muzzle of my pistol 
upon the fleeing wretch—unconscious almost of 
the act—and tired, as he dashed out. A sharp ex- 
clamation escaped him, and we could distinctly 
hear that he staggered, limped away, across the 
larger room, to the outer door, whence he crept 
slowly away. The precise effect of this chance 
shot we had no means of determining, at the mo- 
ment, but we were quickly satisfied that we were 
ridded of the presence of the villain who had so 
alarmed us, and who had so wilfully and brutally 
assaulted # defenceless woman. 

“Town mit ‘im! shouted my Dutch friend, 
valiantly, after the discharge of my pistol. And 
as he heard the sharp cry of pain trom the re- 
treating ruffian’s lips, he repeated—* Town mit 
ter teyfle’s pird! Dat’s ish vrow—eesh kilt ’er 
all der peeses! Zhoot ’im ag’in! Town mit 
ter prute !” 

But the assailant had fled from the scene of his 
rashness and guilt. 

“ Strike a light, Von,” I said, hurriedly, tomy 
companion, as soon as I recovered breath. 

* Vare be yer ‘”” he answered, amid the black- 
ness. 

“ Here, here. 

“LT'ave ‘in,’ 
madge ?” 

“Match? here,” and I drew one from my 
pocket. And, in an instant afterwards, by the 
dull flare of the tallow candle, we commenced to 
examine the result of that frightful struggle which 
had just occurred, amid the night stillness, in 
that far off, dreary log cabin! 


Find the candle, on the floor.” 
he responded. ‘ Vare's ter 


The woman lay in a loose robe upon her side, 
her body resting across the rough bed, over the 
side of which, upon the rude fluor (for there was 
no bedstead), her head reclined. Her fair white | on a moment's refle 
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| neck and bosom were bared, and there were dis- 


colored marks upon her throat as if the attempt 
had been made to strangle her, in the midst of 
the conflict. Her neck and shoulders were dis- 


| figured with severe cuts, the rich dark massy hair 


hung di-hevelled over her deadly pale face, and | 
her leftarm and both hands were gashed, as if | 
| she had defended her body, or grasped the knife, | 


| in her desperation, as it fell ruthlessly upon her 
form, ioflicting the murderous wounds from 
| which the blood oozed freely, saturating the bed- 
| ding, or clotting in pools upon the floor. 
| “Mine Gott!’ exclaimed my friend, as he 
turned the dim light upon the woman's prostrate 
| form; mine Gort, vot a teyfle’s imp ish dat 
vellow !” 

“A tiend!”’ I muttered, in reply. 

“He ‘ish kilt ‘er tead !” said Von. 

“Ts she gone—quite gone !” I queried, plac- 
ing my hand upon her cold wrist. 

“Coan?” responded Von, “ Tead as dunder. 
Itsh ish vrow.” 

“ This is dreadful, indeed,” I added. 

“ Zev, ae,” continued Von, excitedly ; “ tere’s 
no pleetin’, no w—und ’er ’artsh tun peatin’, doo.” 

1 looked again, and the fair form of that come- 
ly girl—the wife or companion of our cruel host 
—lay stark and cold at our feet! 

What was to be done? Here were we, two 
Strangers, leagues distant, for aught we knew, 
from any other habitation, in the midst of the 
wilderness—we two, alone—in that miserable 
cabin, with a freshly murdered human being! 
The murderer had escaped—whither? Perad- 
venture, to relate his own coined version of the 
crime to his confederates, and with the design 
of returning, to accuse us—his temporary guests 
—of the commission of the fiendish act! My 
travelling companion was an illiterate lump of 
stupidity, with whom l had had but two days’ 
acquaintance ; and [ was utterly at a loss as to 
what course to pursue to extricate myself from 
this dilemma. 

Where was the driver, who deposiied his pas- 
sengers at this precious den? Were there other 
rooms, other persuns atthe inu? We believed 
not. The terrific struggle, the report of the pis- 
tol, would naturally have aroused other sleepers, 
had there been any in the house. Where could 
we go? What could we do? It lacked two 
hours to daybreak. 

In the midst of these speculative thoughts, we 
suddenly heard the tramp of a horse’s feet—fuint- 
ly at first, then distinctly, as he approached, 
and passed the cabin. And then the retreating 
fuottall grew fainter, as with sharpened pace the 
animal bore the rider away in the distance. The 
Dutchman looked wistfully in my face, and ask- 
ed, mysteriously : 

© Votsh ter pe tone ?”” 

“Done? That’s the question,” I said. 





“ Yaw,” he i, h lly. 
“ She certainly is dead,” I continued. 
“Ter vrow ?” 

“ Yes, the woman, there.” 

“Yaw.” 


“ How are we to get away, think you?” 

“ Ash ve goomed. Vare’s ter triver ?” 

“ Where is anybocy ? 
alandlord? 'Tfus is a sharp corner for us, my 
friend,’ 1 said with empnasis, “a very sharp 
place?” 

“Zharb goner?” responded Von, greatly 
alarmed at this expression, which he did not 
comprehend ; “vot zhu gail zharb goner, eh?” 

“ Well, it strikes me very turcibly,’” I rejoin- 
ed, “ that we are in asad fix; and the sooner we 
get out of this, the better fur us.” 

“Vich vay?” asked the Dutchinan, stoically. 

“ Bring the light,” said 1, beckoning my com- 
panion out of the room. And I carefully re- 
loaded and capped my two-barrelled Derringer. 

“Now, Von,” I added, “ let’s see if we can 
find our driver. And have a care as we go.” 

“ Vot vor?” 

“ Lest we should be surprised, as we proceed. 
Keep a@ sharp lookout here, in this darkness ; 
and, unless they mean us mischief, we shall tind 
our Jehu in a trice—somewhere about.” 

“Yaw,” said Von, and we sallied forth. 

By dint of careful search we found a dilapidat- 
ed lantern. Into this we placed the almost ex- 
hausted candle, and, pistol in hand, again I went 
forward into the open air, with my Datch ally 
close at my heels. 

In the rear of the cabin we discovered a rough 
shed. Under this shed was a sort of a bunk, in 
the corner. Within the bunk we found our Jehu 
stretched upon a buffalo-skin, and snoring like 
the last of the “seven sleepers.” We aroused 
him with great difficulty, aud only after admin- 
istering sundry cuffs and buffets, varied with 


of my doughty companion—the latter being giv- 
galvanized a dead man into consciousness. 


muttered : 
“ Wor's the row?” 


horses. 
brought us to?” 


getting out upon his feet. 


these three hours, yit.” 
“ Bring up your horses,” I insisted. 


yooman.”” ‘ 
“The wot!” roared Jehu, now wide awake. 


“ Ter vrow, in ter gabbin. 
teyfle’s kilt ish vrow, und rund away!” 


ing to me for an explanation. 





been a-beatin’ the gal ag’in ?” 
“in the cabin, and run off. I winged the brute 
as he fled. 


| horses, and put us along, now.” 


* An’ leave the gal yere ?” 
| 3 really had not thought of this 






| aworld of feeling, of sympathy, of ret 
homely sentence from the lips of the rougt 
denizen before me, which put me to the biush 


non 





Where's the brate of 


a friendiy kick or two from the thick-soled shoe 


en with an unction such as might ordinarily have 
The 
driver turned lazily over, rubbed his eyes, and 


“Turn out!” I said, sharply, “and put to the 
What infernal den is this you have 
“ Wov's the trouble?” said the man, roughly ; 


“Put to the ‘usses? 
W’y it’s darker ’n Tophet—’n we shan’t go on 


“Ver gwooick, duo,” chimed in the Dutch- 
man, valiantly, “or vee'll zhoost pring "em vor | 
yer, and leave yer pehind ter loog afder ter tead 


Ter plack-pearded 


“ Wor d’ye say?” screamed the driver, turn- 
“Has Jaque 


“He has murdered the young woman,” said I, 
But, come, driver, harry ap the 
But there was 


uke—in that 
orest 
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ee 
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Still—what could we do with the poor girl's 
body? To the next nearest settlement, it was 
nine long miles—almost half a day's journey 


Following the lead of the driver, however, we 


»y 


placed myself in « 








cuting attorney, di 1 hriefy it 
to him the details of my adv w this 
| wretch, not forgetting to relate the et whic! 


re-entered the cabin, and passed hurriedly to the | 


room where the mutilated form of the girl lay in 
her gore. 

The driver was greatly shocked at the frightful 
' exhibition, and showered curses loud and deep 
| upon the head of the murderous knave who had 
| thus assaulted “the prettiest woman Ohio ever 
see,” and whom he “ had allers said was a heap 
too good for the ’nfernal brute she'd lived with.” 

Red spots upon the floor of the large room, on 
the door sill, and out beyond—in the direction 
| taken by the fugitive landlord—showed us clear- 
| ly that the pistol ball had had its effect. At 
| length we decided to harness up and go forward, 

and having given the proper information along 
| the road, resulved to leave the matter to be ad- 
| justed, by those interested, in accordance with 
the laws of the rough country into which we had 
been thus inopportunely thrown. 

Our Jehu gpilied forth in search of his two 
horses. dt was thus 
evident that the inn-keeper had escaped with the 
other, and that this was he whose retiring tramp 
we had heard, an hour previously, as he passed 
the door, and tled through the forest, beyond. 

Here was a plight! ‘The road was in a wretch- 
ed condition, the wagon was a cumbrous affair, 
at best, and it could not be drawn through the 
miry sloughs by # single horse. Daylight began 
to break, at length, and finally, we determined to 
send the driver forward, with directions to return 
with assistance. Just as he was about to depart 
for the next stage-station, the Dotchman sprarz 
out of the littl room where he had been watch- 
ing the supposed corpse, exclaiming, frantically ; 

“Fore Gott, she’s alive!” 

We hastened to the bedside of the unfortunate 
girl, and found that there were palpable signs of 
returning consciousness. A slight shudder, and 
a moan or two escaped her. The hands moved. 
The lips parted ‘The pulse beat, again. We 
procured vessels of cold water, threw aside the 
disordered hair, bathed the head and chest, and 
staunched the wounds upon her shoulders and 
breast. Then we raised her upon the bed, and 
she breathed more freely. s 

The Dutchman proved a very useful man- 
nurse, and the driver also rendered valuable aid. 
Fresh litter was brought in, the lowly bed was 
made more comfortable. I parted the rich mass 
of hair on either side of the hotly throbbing fore- 
head of the sufferer, and carefully laved ber tem- 
ples and wrists with cold water—and at sunrise 
she slowly opened her dark eyes, and spoke taint- 
ly and incoherently—but it was soon evident that 
she was much farther from death’s door than we 
had imagined, when she said : 

“ Where am I? where is hke—Jaque? O, take 
me—take me home !” 

From our own little store of linen we arranged 
bandages, and bound up her wounded hands and 
limbs, and then we dressed the cuts upon her 
chest—none of which were fatally severe. And 
at last our Jehu started for other aid, and re- 
turned with restoratives and little comforts need- 
ful fur the patient's welfare. During the driver's 
absence, the woman improved slowly, and in the 
midst of her excitement and fears for the result, 
she hinted at the story of her wrongs, relating, 
but briefly, how she had been induced to forsake 
a happy home, and follow the fortunes of the 
man to whom she had so strangely become at- 
tached—how he had deceived her and abused her 
constant devotion—how he had gone on, for 
years, from bad to worse—drinking, gaming, 
forging, and counterfeiting at last—until suspi- 
cion attached to him, from without, and he, in 
his jealousy, charged her with his betrayal! And 
when she denied the heartless accusation, he as- 
saulted her with a fury she had never before en- 
countered at his hands, and attempted her life, 
which she did not doubt he now believed he had 
accomplished. Atthe close of the third day ar- 
ter the rencontre which so uearly proved fatal to 
this exceedingly fair but unfortunate being, we 
started eastward, leaving ber in charge of a fe- 
male nurse, who had been procured some sixteen 
miles away from the inn. The girl was able to 
take formal leave of us, and offered us the most 
earnest protestations of her eternal gratitude for 
what she was pleased to term our providential 
interference during the melee, and our subsequent 
efforts to save her life. 

The sudden flight of the inn-keeper was quick- 
ly bruited along the route, and the woman soon 
afterwards 


One only could be found. 


disappeared, also, from the scene 
where she 80 narrowly escaped a violent death. 
Detectives arrived within a few days, and upon 
searching the cabin, a quantity of counterteit 
money, and utensils for the manutacture of bogus 
But neither 
the inn keeper nor the woman was heard of agaio 


coin, were found on the premises. 


in that region, afterwards. Exaggerated accounts 
of the terrible assault went forth, magnified from 
mouth to mouth, until the tale was current an? 
come to be believed that Jaque bal murdered the 
girl and had fled to parts unknown. 


took place, business called meto Wheeling, Vir- 
givia. An important criminal trial was justthen 
on the tapis, and curiosity prompted me to visit 
the courtroom, during a half day’s unexpected 
leisure. The cause in hearing was upon an in- 


dictment found against a gang of desperate coun- 





tertenters ; and when the prisoners were arraigned, 
| Iwas startled upon recognizing among them 
| the quondam proprietor of the Western Reserve 
Inn, who hobbled into the dock with his asso- 

clates in crime, and answered to the name of 

Jaquith. There could be no mistake, I thought, 
though the beard was not so heavy as formerly, 
and the face was somewhat thinner, and more 
sallow, probably from confinement. His lame- 
ness was of recent date, but was permanent. //e 


» | carried a pastal-ball in has left limb, aluve the knee 


lodged there upon a certain night, a few n 





previously, while he was in the act of fleeing 


from the apartment where he had stri ken down, 
amidst bis jealousy, the woman whose life I had 


aided in saving, and whom he tirmiy televed 


for months had lain beneath the sod! 
I kaew ali 


afar. | 


2 I was satisfied it was Jacque, and 


\ the circumstances of tha: shocking 


Some four months after the above occurrence 


; with me, and with calm and apparently oui 





the unfortunate young woman had taken in the 
melee; when he su idenly interrupted 
the query 
* Was this woman handsome "’”’ 
ss Exceedingly fair,’ I said 
“And young (”’ 
“Less than five and twenty.” 
“Dark bair and eves!” 
“Exactly. And superb in form,” 1 added 
“It is the same,’ said the attorney 
“ How the same!’ é 
“She is here.” 
“Who t” 
“The woman you describe !” 
“* Where?” 
“In custody—arrested by the government, and 


reld unwillingly as a witness against these men 
“ Does she know them ¢” 
“We are not sure of that, as to most of them; 
but she is not aware that Jaquith (0 
“you call him) is among them.’ 
“When did you arrest her '"’ 








Jucque as 


“Two days ago, from information secretly ob 
tained. But come, you shull see her 

I gladly availed myself of the atiorney's invi- 
tation, and we hastened io the jaior's house, 
where the woman spoken of was © f vardiag "at 
the expense of the State. 

My consternation may be conceived, upon 
confionting the girl, whom [ instancly and an 
equivocally recognized, to tind that she ducily 


repudiated all prior knowledge of or acquaiitanc 





! 
dignity declared that she had never, in any pos 
sible manner, had any connection watever with 
the parties I alluded to, nor did she know aughe 
of the fabulous tale | narrated in refe 
rencontre ia which 
participated ! 
Trecovered my self possession as quickly as 
possible after this unanticipated rebutl, but inas- 
much as my personal veraciiy was at stoke, I 
sought at once to retrieve myself in the wood 
opinion of the district attorney, who, should [ 
fail to substantiate my assertions, must 


weto any 


phe was sad to have 


very 
properly have set me down for a knave ora mud 
man. 1 was certain there could be nu mistake 
regarding the identity of cither Jaque, or this 
Yet both of them denied ali kuowledye 
of me, and the barthen of proof must resi upon 
me to coutira my statements. The woman was 
attired neatly ia black, and her dress was fasten- 
ed closely around the throat, concealing ber 
shoulders and bust, entirely. Heavy hanging 
sleeves covered her well rounded arms, tov, and 
upon her hands she wore open-work sik mits, 
which hid any distigurement—it any existed — 
there, also. Afier endeavoring in vain to extort 
from her, or to induce her to make any remaik 
that might compromise her, I said ; 

“And do you not remember the Western Ke- 
serve Tun!” 
“No, sir!’’ she replied, quickly. 
“ Nor Jaque—nor the assauli—nor the pistol 


wornan, 


shot—nor the escape of the ruflian, after the 
merciless cutting up of his victim—"" 

“ Neither—never !” 

“ Nor the wounds afterwards 80 carefully dress- 
ed by the stranger, there ?”’ 

“No!” 

“ Nor the parting—the tears of gratitude —” 

“ Nothing of the kind, and Tam weary of this,” 
she said, coolly rising, and turning away. 

“Will you dou me the favor—nay,”” i added, 
with feeling, “ will you do me the justice, madam 
—to expose to this gentleman, here, the upper 
portion of your right arm !” 

“No sir!” she answered, indignantly. “J wil 
do nothing of the kind. Am I accused of auy- 
thing ?” 

“Will you show the jailor’s wife your leit 
shoulder !” 

“No, Iwill not,” she insisted, vehemently. 
“Why shuuld I, pray ?” 

“Will you oblige us, here, by simply refhyy- 
ing the mitts which cover your bands ¢”” 

She deciiued, peremptorily. 

“Aud you insist tiat you and I have never 
met before!” 

“ Never, until this hour!” 

“We shall see, then,” Danswered. And we 
lett the tair false creature to herself 

“She bears herself admirably,” said the attor- 
hey, as we moved away trom the jail 

“Yes,” TL replied. 


cunningly, bat it is mot within the boa 


“She is acung her part 
ie of pos- 
sibility that Dam inerror. I repeat it, the iden- 


tity is unquestionable. You mast contrive in 
some way to see those sears T have mentioned. 
If it is she, her hands Lear marks of the ears, her 


right arm, and the left breast and shoulder, cach 





bear the remains of # siashed wound, mficted as 
I have stated to you, with a knife in the murder 
ous hand of this Jaque, alias Jaquith. If no 
such marks can be found on her person—it is 
only four months since the tray—why, then Til 
yield, and will apoloyize for my mistake.” 

* Leave it to me,” said the uttoruey. “ She 


fights shy of you evil ntly for sitister purposes, 


and she enacts her part cleverly, as you ray 


Ere four and twenty bours pass, I will '« satis 


fied. Meantime, I believe 


your mesertivis, im 


plicitly, thoayh the case is mnysterious, very 





I thanked the civil attorney, and we s<; 


That night, from some caase unexplained to to 





this woman reured earlier than usual, and slept 


An hour 


four persons entered her cell— 


vy than was her wont! 





far more sour 





before midnight, 














the jailer and bis wite, the goverurmomt at 
| and another. The imprisoned wirnese lay Upon 
) her pallet, firmly locked in the strong en e 
of Somnus, dreaming haply of ea t and ha 
pier days, when t aof youth « 
and purity wer and ¢ i 
crossed ber path ipshe emaded amid 
—ernie ener y istwrocet ‘anes a @ 
The fulde of her mght-robe were eu vouwely 
lucwed atthe neck, by the band of t ra 
Wite—the wide flowing sleeve wae turued are 
fully op over the ryit aru and 
tale ear btined Gul iG ir t D y 
m> end ehoulder and orev k—e« my * 
War thus su staniated Soe wmured, te 3 
— =p-—- 
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I repeated to the a 
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d myself in communication with the prose- 
s attorney, directly, and briefly recounted 
ithe details of my adventure with th 
h, not forgetting to relate the part whic 
fortunate young woman had taken in the 
; when he suddenly interrupted me with 
lery : 
‘Vas this woman handsome ?” 
xceedingly fair,” I said. 
nd young?” 
ess than five and-twenty.” 
dark hair and eyes?” 
oxactly. And superb in form,” I added. 
.t is the same,” said the attorney. 
tow the same ?”” 
She is here.” 
Who?” 
Che woman you describe !” 
Where ?” 
in custody—arrested by the government, and 
unwillingly as a witness against these men.” 
Does she know them ?” 
We are not sure of that, as to most of them; 
she is not aware that Jaquith (or Juque as 
call him) is among them.” 
When did you arrest her?” 
Two days ago, from information secretly ob- 
ed. But come, you shall see her.” 

gladly availed myself of the atworney’s invi- 

m, and we hastened to the jailor’s house, 
ere the woman spoken of was “ boarding” at 
expense of the State. 

ly consternation may be conceived, upon 

fronting the girl, whom [ instantly and un- 

tivoeally recognized, to find that she Atterly 
udiated all prior knowledge of or acquaintance 

4 me, and with calm and apparently offended 

wnity declared that she had never, in any pos- 

le manner, had any connection whatever with 

parties I alluded to, nor did she know aught 
the fabulous tale I narrated in reference to any 
acontre ia which she was 
rticipated ! 

L recovered my self-possession as quickly as 

ssible after this unanticipated rebutl, bat inas- 

uch as my personal veraciiy was at stuke, I 
ught at once to retrieve myself in the good 
inion of the district attorney, who, should [ 
| to substantiate my assertions, must very 
uperly have set me down for a knave ora mud- 
am. I was certain there could be nu mistake 
garding the identity of either Jaque, or this 
oman, Yet both of them denied ali knowledge 
me, and the barthen of proof must resc upon 
.e to contirm my statements. The woman was 
itired neatly in black, and her dress was fasten- 
{ closely around the throat, concealing her 
houlders and bust, entirely. Heavy hanging 
.eeves covered her well rounded arms, tuv, and 
ipon her hands she wore open-work sik mitts, 
vhich hid any distigurement—if any existed— 
here, also. After endeavoring in vain to extort 
vom her, or to induce her to make any remark 
hat might compromise her, I said : 

“And do you not remember the Western Re- 
verve Tou?” 

“No, sir!’’ she replied, quickly. 

“ Nor Jaque—nor the assauli—nor the pistol 
shot—nor the escape of the ruffian, after the 
merciless cutting up of his victim—’”’ 

“ Neither—never !” 

“ Nor the wounds afterwards so carefully dress- 
ed by the stranger, there ?” 

“ No iad 

“ Nor the parting—the tears of gratitude—” 

“ Nothing of the kind, and I am weary of this,” 
she said, coolly rising, and turuing away. 

“Will you do me the favor—nay,” i added, 
with feeling, “ will you do me the justice, madam 
—to expose to this gentleman, here, the upper 
portion of your right arm ?” 

“No sir!” she answered, indignantly. “I will 
do nothing of the kind. Am I accused of auy- 
thing ?” 

“Will you show the jailor’s wife your leit 
shoulder ?” 

“No, I will not,” she insisted, vehemently. 
“Why should I, pray ?” 

“ Will you oblige us, here, by simply reffov- 
ing the mitts which cover your hands !” 

She declined, peremptorily. 

“And you insist that you and I have never 





suid to have 


| met before ?” 


- = 











“ Never, until this hour!” 

“ We shall see, then,” IT answered. And we 
lett the tair false creature to herself. 

“She bears herself admirably,’’ said the attor- 
hey, a8 We moved away from the jail. 

“Yes,” Lreplied. “She is acting her part 
cunningly, but it is not within the bounds of pos- 
sibility that I am in error. 
tity is unquestionable. Yoa must contrive in 
some way to see those sears 1 have mentioned. 
If it is she, her hands bear marks of the cuts, her 
right arm, and the left breast and shoulder, cach 
bear the remains of a slashed wound, mflicted as 
1 have stated to you, with a knife in the murder- 
ous hand of this Jaque, alias Jaquith. If no 
such marks can be found on her person—it is 
only four months since the fray—why, then Ill 
yield, and will apologize for my mistake.” 

“ Leave it to me,” said the uttoruey. ‘ She 
fights shy of you evidently for sinister purposes, 
and she enacts her part cleverly, as you say. 
Ere tour and twenty hours pass, I will be satis 
tied. 
plicitly, though the case is mysterious, verily.” 

I thanked the civil attorney, and we separated, 
That night, from some cause unexplained to me, 
this woman retired earlier than usual, and slepe 
far more soundly than was her wont! An hour 
before midnight, four persons entered her cell— 
the jailer and his wife, the government atiorney, 


T repeat it, the iden- 


Meantime, I believe your assertions, im- 


and another. The imprisoned witness lay upon 
her pallet, firmly locked in the strong enbrace 
of Somnus, dreaming baply of earlier and hap- 
pier days, when the joys of youth and innocence 
and purity were hers, and ere the tempter had 
crossed her path—for she smiled amid her dream 
—smiled softly, sweetly, innocently as a babe ! 
The folds of her night-robe were cautiously 
loosed at the neck, by the hand of the jaior’s 
wite—the wide flowing sleeve was turned care- 





fully up over the right arm, and the deep, tell- 
tale sear stood out in bold relief upon the ivory 
limb and shoulder and neck—and my narracive 
was thus substantiated. 








She moved, turned 
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s her head, as if disturbed. 
iiistant 


The light was 
neously extinguished, and the quartette 


esses to her falsity moved stealthily away, 





» came, from the silent cell of the counter: 
feiter’s paramour and victim! 

No meacure of eutreaty or persuasion could 
induce this singular being to disclose the slight- 
est fact, or to utter the first syllable that might 
tend to implicate the prisoners, and especially 
did she guard herself against criminating the 
scoundrel Jaquith, of whom she persistently de- 
med all knowledge, past or present. The fact 
of his arrest bad been studiously concealed from 
her, but her connection with him at the iun, and 
his xbuse of her, having come to the knowledge 
of the government, induced the attorney to se- 
cure her, on the presumption that she would 
readily disclose certain circumstances bearing 
against the accused parties, which could not oth- 
erwise be arrived at. Jaquith and this woman 
had beea arrested at different times, and far apart 
fiom each other. It did not appear that they 
had met from the moment when Jaque fled, and 
he left her for dead—which idea was thoroughly 
contirmed in his mind by the subsequent rumors 
he had heard regarding her fate 








He tirmly be- 
lieved that her mouth was forever sealed; and 
n» intimation had been given him that she was 
then in thuevity, held as witness against him, to 
appear at the proper moment. 

I repeated to the attorney the admissions and 
hints made to me, regarding Jaque, by this wo- 
man, four months previously, when she feared 
that she was dying from the wounds inflicted by 
his hand— admissions which could come from no 
lips save his, or hers—hints which covered his 
secrets. But this was simply hearsay evidence, 
and it could aut be availed of at second hands— 
or, ac least, through me. It was necessary that 
what could be had should come dircet. The 
Woman was not aware of the position of affairs 
atall; and the attorney having exhausted all 
hope of wringing anything directly from the ob- 
durate yet forgiving victim of Jaquith’s pertidy, 
resolved at lust to confront the counterfeiter and 
his mistress together, in open court, and trust to 
circumstances for the advantages he hoped to 
derive from this little plot. 

The cause had been in progress three days. 
Jaque limped in and out of court—lamed as he 
was for life, by the pistol shot he encountered on 
the night of the fray at the inn—and while seated 
in the dock the wounded prisoner maintained a 
dogged and sullen indifference to the proccedings, 
fave when a chance allusion was made during 
the reception of the evidence, to his previous ca- 
reer atthe inn, or more especially to the long 
rumored murder of a woman, said to have been 
commited there on the night when he disappear- 
ed ‘rom that spot. At these hints he became 
uneasy, gazed fittully up and down the court- 
room, or tud his face in his hands, but recovered 
himself aguin, until, at last, the government at- 
torney briefly informed the court that he now 
proposed to introduce an important witness for 
the prosecution, oue who had been purposely re- 
served up to this point in the case, and who 
wouid testify to a Knowledge of the guilt of the 
accused parties, generally, but more particularly 
in reference to the part taken in the commission 
of the alleged crime by the man Juquith, so 
called. The door of the ante room was hereupon 
thrown open, and in a loud clear voice the pros- 
ecuting attorney called : 

“Julia Moncrieff!” 

At the utterance of this name, the prisoner 
Jaquith sprang wildly upon his feet, pale as 
death, and seemingly, for the instant, paralyzed, 
while his great dark eyes appeared alinost burst- 
ing fiom their sockets, as he exclaimed, uncon- 
sciousty, and desperately : 

* Where!’ 

The sound of this single word, sent forth with 
frautic torce from the lips of the stalwart prisoner, 
operated like an electrical shock upou the court 
and audience, as Julia Moncrietf entered the 
rovm, aod looking upon him, in astartiing shriek 
pronounced simply the word ‘ Jaque!” 

The cowering wretch thought her dead! He 
believed Ae had murdered her, with his own wick- 
ed hands! The terrible phantom before him 
was too much even for his inion nerves. He 
gasped for breath, and with a fryghttul glare up- 
on what he deemed her apparition, he fell for- 
ward upon the rail, and sank heavily, senseless, 
upon the floor of the dock! His tellow-prisoners 
iustantly raised him up, as the woman in a 
phrenzied manner rushed forward and threw her- 
self upon hi» lifeless form, uttering the wildest of 
shricks und lamentations. 

“In God's name—don't!” she screamed— 
“don't, sirs—gentlemen—good gentlemen ! don’t 
hurt him—he is innocent ! 
him—uno, it isn’t Jaque. 





I—1L do not—know 
Spare me, good gen- 
He never harmed me—nev- 
er! Gentlemen--nev—” 

The sheriff quickly contrived to interpose and 
set the frantic woman aside. He succeeded in 
obtaining comparative silence in the court-room, 


tlemen, spare Aim! 


but it was only momentary. The prisoner re- 
covered himscif, and rising to his feet, gazed an 
iusiauc upon the woman before him, and shoud 
fiercely between his clenched teeth : 

“Te's talse—false as ! 
I don’t know her—didu't know her—never! 
didn’t strike her—” 

“Sit down!” shouted the sheriff. ° 

“T didn’t—s’help me God! never—never !” 

“Sit down, sir!’ commanded the judge 

“Silence in the court,” roared the sheritf 
But the woman continued to rave and plead and 
sereain, while Jaque, either from fright and des- 
peration, or, taking advantage of the unexpected 
uproar, for effet persisted in yelling at the bent 
of his Jungs that she was a liar—that he never 





Stie—she’s a liar! 


barmed her—never saw her—never knew her! 
Jt was impossible to proceed, and the woman 

was forcibly borne away by the officers, raving 

with 


The di-tiict attorney apologized to the court for 


excitement, Order was finally restored. 





the extraordimary scene which bad occurred, and 





of which he confessed himseit to have been the 


surprised but unintentional cause—and, after a 








brief ples, ecuse to the judgment of the 
YU jury. The trial closed. Jaquui, with three of 
his tcliows inp erune—feand uilty—-were sen- 
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teuccd tu the State penitentiary cach tor a score 





} with. 


| of years. 
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The woman was immediately released 
from further detention, and disappeared forth- 
I saw the unfortunate prisoners on their 


way to prison before I lett the town. Manacled 


| two-and-two together, the sheriff and his aids 


escorted the four counterfeiters to the carriage 
provided to convey them to their final quarters. 
The whilom innkeeper halted slowly along, 
with a sadly crippled gait; and evidently in pain 
at each successive step, until he reached the vehi- 
cle in which he was borne away with his com- 
panions in crime. I subsequently met the sur- 
geon of the prison, who informed me that he had 
discovered the pistol ball in his limb while at- 
tending Jaque, prior to his trial; and from its 
peculiar position it could not safely be extracted. 
Ile died, in prison, four years afterwards, and 


memento of THE CHANCE SitoT! 





CANINE ATTACHMENT. 

A circumstance very recently occurred at Por- 
tree, Isle ot Skye, which may be added to the 
many chapters recording the fidelity and attach- 
ment of dogs to their masters. A rumor spread 
through the town oue morning that on the night 
previous the dogs had torn open the grave of a 
young men who had died of tever, and was in- 
terred some weeks previous. So painful and 
shocking an occurrence caused great excitement 
in Portree ; but in the course of the day Snerif 
Frazer and others, having inquired into the truth 
of the case, found the tacts uot ouly to be of a 
less revolting nature, but fraught with the deep- 
est interest. When the young man was buried, 
the dog followed the funeral to the churchyard, 
und was with difficulty removed. It returned 
again and s#gain to the spot, and, unobserved, 
bad dug into the grave wutil it reached the coftin. 
At Portree, as in many other parts of the High- 
lands, the people bury their dead in a very super- 
ficial manner, makiog ouly shallow graves. ‘The 
dog had gnawed through the cotta, but the body 
of its dead master was untouched ; and there the 
faithful animal was found eagerly looking into 
the grave. “I doubr,” says our correspoudent, 
“of there be on record a more striking instance 
of canine attachment; for you must bear in 
mind that four or tive weeks had elapsed since 
the interment, and the churchyard is six miles 
from the house where poor Norman's father 
lives.”—Jnverness Courter. 





* 
SCENE IN DAMASCUS. 


At a short distance from the Serai there was 
a bazaar kept by Christians, subjects of Hulland. 
The Moslems penetrated into the shop, forced the 
doors, and commenced to pillage. ‘The jewels 
and a portion of the merchandise had been, tor- 
tunately, removed and concealed the previous 
day. ‘This exasperated the robbers, who seized 
Mrs. Verner, and attaching a cord to her ley, 
they held her suspended trom the window witn 
her head dowa. In this position they allowed 
her to struggle for a considerable time ; the mun- 
sters in the street loaded their pistols with pow- 
der and fired the contents at her body, while 
those above amused themselves by casting upon 
her ignited rags. ‘This continued for an hour, 
until ac length sie was slowly burned, and ex- 
pired in the most horrible turmerts. The hus- 
band, tied by the hands and feet upon a stove 
which the muderers caused to be heated, was a 
spectator of this horrid scene; they summoned 
ium as the only means of saving his wite to tell 
them where he had placed his gold and jewels. 
He told them the house of the merchant where 
they were concealed ; but this did not satisfy 
them, for they thought he had secreted his val- 
uables near at hand. At last, tiuding they could 
discover nothing, they released him and fled— 
too late, however, for Mr. Verner was dead, the 
haif ot his body having been literally broiled.— 
The Massacre in Syria, by Lewis Furley. 





CHILD’S LESSON, 


Let the first word he lisps be “ Washington.” 
Hang on his neck, on that birthday, and that day 
ot his death, at Mount Vernon, the medal of 
Congiess, by its dark ribbon ; tell him the story 
of the flag as it passes glitiering along the road ; 
bid him listen to that plain, old. fashioned stirring 
music of the Union; lead hin, when schol is 
out at evening, to the grave of his great-yrand- 
father, the old suldier of the war; bid him, like 
Hannibal, at nine years old, lay the little hand 
on that Constitution, aud swear reverently to ob- 
serve it; lift him up, and litt yourself up, to the 
height of an American feeling ; open to him and 
think fur yourselves, on the relation of America 
to the States ; slow him upon the map the area 
to which she has extended herself; the climates 
that come into the number of her months; the 
silver path of her trade, wide as the world ; tell 
him ot her contributions to humanity, and her 
protests fur free government; keep him with the 
glad and solemn feasts of her appointment; 
bury her great name in his heart, and into your 
hearts ; contemplate habitually, lovingly, imtel- 
ligently, this grand abstraction, the vast reality 
of good ; and such an institution may do some- 
what to trausturm this surpassing beauty into a 
nanonal life, which shail last while sun and muon 
endure.— Lufys Choate. 





STEAM BOILER PLATES, 


A greater thickness in boiler places, and a low- 
er steain pressure in marine bullers, at least cum- 
pared with the American practice, are ubdiversal 
in Great Britain, English locomotive plates will 
average three eighths and nine sixtwenthis inches 
in places where one-fourth and seveu-sixteenths 
would be used in this country. Boglist boilers 
fur Ligh pressure are generally bewer fastened 
than American boilers, by machine riveting, by 
double rivets, aud sometimes by welding. ‘Lhick 
plates have yreat disadvaniages in first cust aud 
Weight, but a they are safer they should be adopt 
ed at any cost. Using low steam, ou the cou- 
trary, is a very bad practice in every way. It is 
direedly less economical, and if boilers are pro- 
portioned to pressure, ho more safe. On the 
Whoie it is less rate, fur it requires far larger 
builers, which are more liable to uccident, espe: 
ctally collapse, and meks @ greater number of 
Imperfectivus in the metal to do a givea work. 
Steel tor butler places is geting into use in Eup 
laud, as fast as ume will lec. dt has been 
adopted there by many of the most prominent 
TaiiWay and sity cou panies, On trial, and su tar 
Is represented tu be very promising. Wath about 
tWo Uairds or one-half the wet of iron, i is 
hkely to give increased security and durability — 
Bosiven Lraceier. 





ANCIENT OATS. 

A farmer near Alnwick having plonghed over 
an ancient encampment, recently noticed several 
heads of strange looking oats among his cro 
Seme of them were unusually tail and 
with long bran: hing ster » While ¢ 
globular heads te-erubling ive seed 
Mr. Binks collected no less than 
Varieties Lever seen in the district | 
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thus bore with him to his grave the unhappy | 








SUN POWER. 

Thirty degrees helow zero, ts the erv in some 
parts of New Engl and, on some cold winter 
morning, when the denizens hag the fire, and are 
cold at that. A few months pass, and the farmer 
in having time goes to the north side of his 
house, looks at his glass, and finds the mercury 
ninety-six above inthe shade. These are the 
ordinary annual extremes of heat and cold, and 
come of a change of the position of the world 
with reference to the sun. When the sun seems 
to skim along from east to west, bata little way 
above the horizon, itis winter. When it makes 
a noble sweep nearly overhead, it is summer, | 

The changes of the seasons are severe; and if 
they were instantaneous, few men would be able | 
to endure the shock ; but still they are working 
a good work for the benefit of the world. The | 
frosts of winter shake up and pulverize the soil 
for the hushandman. The huge piles of snow | 
protect the tender plants so that they live throagh 
the severe season. Winter has a wonderful | 
tonic power over the most of men; they recu- 
perate on frost, and come forth in the spring | 
with increased vigor and strength. Bat contin- 
ued winter would be an awful calamity, and 
would soon work the world’s destruction. Sun 
power is demanded. A contest: must transpire 
between heat and cold, and the sun gain 
the victory for the preservation of man. It 
is singular to witness this contest in the early 
spring. In the morning frost reigns. An hour 
ortwo after he begins to give up the consent; 
the ice softens, melts; pools of water stand by 
the wayside. Noon comes—as pleasant and 
tempting asa summer day. The sun has tri 
umphed for the day, only to lose his hold on the 
earth again when he retreats for the night) Day 
atter day, and night after night, the contest is 
continued, until the sun finally triumphs for the 
season. 

What amazing power there is in the sun! It 
releases the monster icebergs of the northern re- 
gions, and bids them float to the tropical seas. 
It melts the last snow pile from the northern side 
of our New England mountains. It penetrates 
the earth, and brings up the frost from its lowest 
depths. It starts vegetation from its long win- 
ter sleep, sends the sap through the trunk and 
out into the branches of the jargest and tallest 
trees, clothes them with leaves, aud loads thea 
with fruit at the appropriate season. It clothes 
the ticld with grass and tlowers, at once agree- 
able to the eye, and furnishing food for the mal- 
titudinous inhabitants of the open air. All this 
power is good. Giod gave it for good—a motive 
power in his vast laboratory—the world. 

But this sun-power is an emblem—a type. 
There is a sun which qiortal eyes see not, but 
which, nevertieless, drives away darkness and 
cold, whieh are often and deeply felt. The Sun 
of Righteousness bursts forth to break up the 
moral winter of the world.—Z/erald of Religious 
Liter ty. 





The Future is the heaven where the Past is 
glorified. Tn the strong man’s bosom each dead 
Past rises to a coronation d4y in the Future, 
more glorious than ever, transfigured with beauty 
and light. 


ap . ’ 

Housetwite’s Department. 
[Prepared for The Flag of our Union.} 

How to cook a Ham. 

Never put a ham into a kettle of cold water, and 
be equally careful never to place one into boiling 
water. First let the water become lukewarm, then 
put the ham in. Let it simmer or boil lightly for 
four or five hours—tive is beuer than four; then 
take it out and shave ihe rind’or!. Kub granulated 
sugar into the whole surface of the ham, so long as 
it can be made to receive it. Place the ham ina 
baking dish, with a bottle of champagne or prime 
cider. Baste occasionally with the juice, and let it 
bake an hour in a gentle heat. A slice from a 
nicely-cured ham, thus cooked, is enough to animate 
the ribs of death. 





Iced-Water Applications in Croup. 

Dr. McFarlane states that having emploved this 
in “at least two hundred cases"? of croup, he can 
confidently recommend it. Folds of linen or mus- 
lin, large enough to cover the whole throat and up- 
per part of the sternum, just sutfliciently wet to pre- 
vent dripping, should) be covered with several 
thicknesses of dry flannel, the whole being secured 
by a small handkerchief. When great cold is 
wanted, two wet cloths should be alternately ap- 
plied. When the treatment is commenced early, a 
few hours may suflice to subdue the disease; but in 
neglected cases several days may be required. 





An effectual Cure for the Ear-Ache. 

The Boston Journal gives the following :—Take 
a small piece of cotton batting, or cotton wool, 
making a depression in the centre with the end ofa 
finger, and fill it with as much ground pepper as 
will rest on a tive cent picce, gather it into a ball 
and tie it up, dip the ball into sweet oil, and insert 
it into the ear, covering the latter with cotten wool, 
and use a bandage or cap to retain it in place. Al- 
most instant relief will be experienced, and the ap- 
plication is so gentle that an infant will not be in- 
jured by it, but will experience relief as well as 
adults. 

Rump Steak, stewed. 

Cut a steak about an inch thick with a good bit 
of fat, try it over a brisk fire, place it in the stewpan 
with the gravy, a littl good stock, a little port 
wine, and some chopped mushrooms, stew geutly; 
when tender put it into some good brown sauce, 
shake it gently about; dish it, aud put scraped or 
grated horseradisti on the top; if for oysters or mush- 
rooms, se@ those sauces; season with salt, cayenne 
pepper and sugar. 

Beef Heart. 

Let it be thoroughly well cooked, and the ekin 
removed. Wipe it daily with aclean cloth: stuff 
it with veal stuflir roast two hours and a quarter 








Make a brown gravy, as for hare, and serve with 


gravy and currant jelly. The most pleasant way 
to the palate of dressing this dish, is to roast the 
> det it wet cold: 
cut it in pieces, and jug it the same as hare. 


heart for rather less than two hours 





Care of Canary Birds. 
i is asimple method of protecting 


Phe tellowing 
from the attacks of insects that 





canary 





infest 





cages. By placing every night over 

the cage a white cloth, the insects gether upon it, 

and inthe a & may be seen by carefully ex 

ar ng the « They may thus be soon re 
1, aod 


then all that is necessary is to thor- 


oughly clean and vart sh the cage. 
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BRILLIANT NOVELETTES. 


We have now on hand and for sale, the following 
brilliant stories, ia bound form, richly slruted 


{ engravings, and u 


mie ever offered to the public 





ten eXpressiv for 
and tt 


We will send single copres by 


copynght is secured 


niy Cents each, of s copies, 
- 
post-paid, for one dollar. 
THE PRINCE CORSAIR: or, Tus Tunes Baotuens 
or Gccan A Tale of the ludian Ocean his story is 


from the pen of one of the moat 
writers of the day 


ively and original 
The sceves are laid in the Bast, at 
@perod in the history of lodia whea many dik rent 
Kingdoms maintaiued their sway in that land It is a 
Vigorous portraiture of life. and its plot is worked out 
with great skill) This story, in its whole teature, re 
minds one of the Arabian Nights’ Entertainments, 
which it greatly resembles in ite astern character and 
the unique and curious involution of plot, and tts 
almest miraculous deliverances from danger aud death 
of its hero, and the overthrow of the treacherous plaue 
and malicious designs of the wicked and unscrupulous 
brothers 

Written expressly for us by.....A. J. 1H DUGANNE 


THE BRIGAND: or. Tue Convent or Santa Crama. 
A Taie of Portugal. This story of brigsod life in Por- 
tugal isone of rare merit. The scenes and localities 
are wide awake with iuterest, apd its plot ts fertile with 
lively incident. The peculiar fleid of this romantic 
story has epabled the author to paint for the reader a 
picture of the most florid, yet truthful character, aud 
we can promise that no one will pause willingly afer 
commencing until be bas read every lice 

Written expressly for us by...Da. J. H. ROBINSON 


THE WANDERING GUERRILLA: or. Tut Inrant 
Brive oF TRUxiLLO. The scenes of this Mexican ro- 
mance are laid in Mexico during that period of its his- 
tory when Iturbide usurped imperisl power, insugu- 
rating a reiga of tyranny that drove the people to re- 
bellion, and floally dispossessed him of his throne and 
banished him from the country. It is full of startling 
adventure and hair-breadth escapes from danger 

Written expressly for us by.. SYLVANUS COBB, Jp 


THE HIGHWAYMAN: or. Tur Nearoutan Ban- 
bittt A Tale of Love and Pride. This is one of the 
mort captivating of all the stories of the rond and high- 
way which we have ever published. Original in con- 
ception, and dazzling io its plot, its scenes carry the 
reader forward with deeper aud deeper ioterest. It has 
proved one of the most popular in our series of stories 
The present is the minth edition, and the demand re- 
mains uuabated. 

Written for us by......,. LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 


THE CHILD OF THE WRECK: or. Tue Stoves 
Bracetets. This romance of the south of England is 
one of the most deeply interesting in our series. Ite 
incidents are portrayed with vivid power and skill, and 
it delineates scenes of thrilling effect. Its characters 
are marked by @ dashing vein of originality, and the 
denouement is highly characteristic and lifelike 

Written expressly for us by.. Mason F.C HUNTER. 


THE LADY IMOGEN:: or, Tue Warecg anv rue Case. 
This tale of Revolutionary times is one of those upri- 
valled sea-stories for which the late Prof. Lograbam was 
so popular. It is told in his happiest vein, and its char- 
acters are portrayed with marvellous lifelike effect. 
There is a fascination about every story which ever 
ewanated from this delightful romancer's pen; but 
especially ia this the case as it regards his rea-stories, in 
which department of titerature he has had few equals. 

Written for us by.........Pror. J. WH. INGRAHAM. 








THE SECRET SERVICE SHIP: or, Tuk Fattor San 
duanw p'Untoa. A Tule of the Mexican War. This vivid 
tale of the late war with Mexico is one of the mort mielo- 
dramatic we have ever published. It te also truthful 
to the bixtory and actors of this stirring period of our 
modern experience. Ite authcr enjoyed extraordivary 
facilities for gaining the actual knowledge vecessury to 
the production of his captivating story, and hence its 
truthfulness and excelience as an historical novelette 

Written for us by ..Capr. CHARLES E. AVERILL. 


THE VOLUNTEER: or. Tue Maip oF Monterey. 
This is a capital wilitary story of the late Mexican war, 
splendidly illustrated by fine original engravings, and 
forming one of the mest attractive tales jo our entire 
list. General Taylor figures truthfully in the chapters 
of the story, and the characters are real individuals. 
At the present time this fine militery story is of singu- 
lar interest and appropriateness, aud tas found an im- 
menee sale all over the country, especially amorg those 
who have soldier friends io the army 


Written expressly for ux by....... NED BUNTLINE. 


THE KNIGHT OF L¥ON: or. Tuk Mosancn’s Last 
Baripr. Of all the stories which Mr Cobb has produced, 
we think this the most artistic and interesting Grace- 
ful, intenvely absorbing, full of life and action, it paints 
the tableaux of its plot with ail the fire that Moorish 
and Spanish history inspire This story would render 
any author's pame famous 

Written expressly for us by. SYLVANUS COBB, Jr. 


THE ADVENTURER : or, Tue Wreee on tHe Indian 
Ocean. This capital story of the land and ren is de- 
ciledly one of the very best of our original series of 
novelettes, and haa received the component of being 
re published in England. It is elegantly illustrated, 
and absorbingly interesting from the firet to the last 
page of the story. The opening scene gives us the por- 
trait of « London pickpocket drawn to the life 

Written for us by LIEUTENANT MURRAY 


THE BEGGAR OF LYONS: or, Tue Kestonation 
The locale of this absorbing romance lies in France and 
Spain, at points temiliar to the accon plished author, 
who has but lately returned from Europe, whither he 
has been in the employment of our government This 
thrilling story alone would make any writer famous 
We vonch for it, that no Ope who commences the tale 
will willingly lay it by until every page tine been read 

Written for us by MAJOL FC HONTER 


THECABIN BOY: or, Lirrox rae Wise This famous 
fen story has passed to ite serenia edition 
who love « romance of the ocean, it #) 
delight. The intricacy of the p 
the descriptions are unsurpassed. the favorite author 


aud to all 
afford peculiar 


t aod the vivid: eas of 


having surpassed himerlf in thie delightful story of the 
sea nol its romantic masoriations 
Written for us by LIEUTENANT NURRAY 


THE CHINESE JUGOLER: or. Tut Grasnres Prot 
This ie a story of the Celestial Empire, and in « tein of 
romance highly interesting, furowher any liiuetra- 


tions of Chinese life and habite while the pint of the 


story ie brimming with novel aud startling incikdent 
It is captivating from firet to last 
Written expressly forusby SYLVANUS COBB, Ja. 
THE RUINED ABBEY: or The Girsers oF Foarsr 
Hit. This is a tale oft 
of Charles II 
the county of Kent. were the lorale of the wandering 





e len tine during the reage 





. shen jons of England. etpecta in 
gipseys. whore life habits aud custome are a theme of 
never failing incident saodadventure Dr ho’ mwrons 

fresh 
ois a Send 


ptiy at home 


peeu ier tact aod -&. 


with all the vigor of lifelike delineation T 


hes Wora @ story Bhir 





of romance iu which be te preemir 
Written for us by Da J H KUBINGON 


THE ROYAL YACHT °r. ! 


gos tue Watiera A 


Revolutionary Romance of Ses and Land. « wding ia 
incident and adeesture Mr Lh hes woven Gomme of 
the gicet startling evente cf ‘he Anerven Met utee 
iuto thie thrilling story, the popular ‘* * et 
teeted by ite peesing through erew eli 

Written expressly for usby SYLVANCS UBD Ja 











THE RED REVENGER or. Tus Paste Risecr tee 
Ficnipas This tale of the Gulf and its telen sone 
that portrays many tragic and romantic plases of ify 





ate period when a deadly comflict ear mal tained he 


tween th 





Spaviards of Cube and the desperate pirates 


ted the seas ia its vicinity some three 





who inf enty 
Ties ago 
Written expressly for us by NED BUNTLINE 


CAPTAIN BELT: or. Tut Brovas 


A romantic Story of the Soa and the Shore Th 


oprmg dcr 





an 
other of those graphic sea stories for w hiv b our suthor 
is famous It was @ritten by Captaia Harringt © o@ 
shipboard while cruising ta the very waters where the 
plocipal soeves of Lis tale are laid avd is fo@ode sd oo 
fact Depicting the striking aud bold scenes that 6} 

pertain to the daring lite of a rower, it carries the 
tweder along with the lucidents of the tale in a dieau 

like reality, as though he eas an ectual participant 
thereto 


Written for us by F CLINTON BARRINGTON 


THE UNKNOWN MASK: or Tue Baise or Manni 
The scene of this story is laid ia the gay capital of Spato 
and delineates to the life scenes of love and adventure 
ofa thrilling nature. Ase tale of love aol intrigue, it 
has few equals Lieutenant Murray is the gicet suc 

cessful deliueator of the affections whe has written (a 

the present century Editions of this story have been 

issued both in Bpantsh and French 
Written for us by LIEUTENANT MURKATY 


THE CASTILIAN BRIDE: or, Tue Srantsn Cova 
tire. A Legend of Old Spain) This ise most elarm- 
ing story of the time of Philip 11 , and the days of the 
Inguisition The whole is with 

sceues of historic interest taken from the times of which 

it treats, and forme s good lilustration of what the tis 
toric novel may be made in the hands of the ehtiiful 
writer 


interwoven many 


It has proved one of Cobb's most successful 
efforts 
Written expressly for us by. SYLVANUS COBB, Jn. 


THE VENETIAN BUCCANEER: or, The Paorner 
br THe Bonmen Walp. A Tale of the Time of Jomph 
IL, of Germany. The reenes of this story are laid 
mainly in Venice and im the mountain forest cn the 
boundary of Bohemia, and depi t tucidents of thril ing 
luterest There is a wild fascination attaches Me if to 
ail stories of this region, and when truthful and by o 
niaster band, asin this instance, the tale is abso bingly 
iuteresting 

Written expressly for us by.. SYLVANUS COBB, Ja. 


THE DOOMED KING: or, Tur Crown anv Tur Swonn 
This romance of the Throne, tue Altar, and the Camp, 
is replete with adventure,combining the strangest ture 
of fortune and the most staring perils and escapes 
No author who has ever written fur us has ever woo 
more popular favor than the writer of this far iuating 
story. Thoroughly read im history, bis scenes are 
drawn with artistic fidelity. 

Written for us by........ FRANCIS A DURIVAGE 


HILDEBRAND: or, Tuk Buccancew any THE Canni- 
NAL This Sicilian story of Sea aud Shore is one of 
striking interest. and the plot is happily couceived aud 
ehilfully carried o«t. The present is the fi/ta edition of 
this famous tale, the plot of which war never eavelled 
even by Dumas’s most famous varrative—the reader 
can hardly lay it by until he hee fluished every line 

Written expressly for us by.. AUSTIN C BUKDICK. 





THE AREANSAS RANGER: or, Dinace tuk Bace- 
Woopsman. A vivid story of East and West, unrivall d 
in plot and character. The present is the e/etemia edly 
tion of this remarkable tale, being, with one eaception, 
the best selling book we have ever issued from this es- 
tablishment, aud the oue which the author cousiders 
bis best. [is iucideuts are portrayed io a playful velo 
of humor that epgages the reader's interest at once, 
end some of its sterner descriptions are instinet »ith 
graphic power, 

Wiiltten for us by....... LIEUTENANT MUKLAY 


THE MOUNTAINEER: or, Tux Wiip Currrtais, A 
Moravian Tale. This isa highly iuteresting *tory of by- 
gone times, depicting scenes of thrilling luterest pecu- 
liar to the period of history which itdeseribes its 
ove of Cobb's earliest and best romances, the vividorss 
of which has given him such vast popularity. This 
tale bas been translated inte French, and alvo re pub- 
lished in London. 

Whitten expressly for us by. SYLVANUS COB, Ja 


THE DANCING STAR: or, Tue Suvoctee oy rus 
CuHesaPeaks. This isa story of the Coast and the Sea, 
written in our author's happiest veiv and portinys char- 
acter with great tact andiife. It is the ucrt popular 
sea tale that Professor Ingraham ever wrote, wid bas 
excecded in the number of ite editions bis famous 
* Dancing Feather,” which it aro does in interest 

Written expressly for as by......J. HW. INGKAHAM. 


THE FOUNDLING: or, Hermione of Sr. Antoins. 
This Romance of the Continent depicts scenes of a thrils 
ing character in the cities of Paris and Venice during 
the middle of the last century. It will Le remembered 
that Major Ilunter was rent abroad by the War ly part- 
ment of the United States afew eure since on a tourcf 





observation among European fortifes tions, a) dit wae 
during this foreign service that the facts of tiis story 
were obtained in France and Italy 

Written expressly for us by) Mason F.C HUNTER. 


‘THE GIPSEY BRIGAND: or, Tus Cano of the 
Sicena§ A tale portraying the life of the wandering 
shocali, in the heart of Sunny Spam = It te the govt 

fascinating story of gipeey life ever published iu thie 

country, aud though truthful to life, ie yet mic t etart 
ling im many of ite abeorbing «cLeptere, dt» wild 
and glowing panorsmic picture 


Written expressly for usby Da J H ROBINSON. 


“HE BEL ISABEL: or, Tue Consrimatons of Cuba 
A Story of the Green Land aud the Blue Fea hich ia 
adventure and in Cuban life. of a revolutionary charar 
ter Mr Barrington was for a conshicrable peri d in 
the government service of Spain. end he bas lei the 






plot of this beautiful tale in the Gem of the Cari! leon 


Bea. Mir peculior fectlities Lave euabied bin fo erate 





wany Mene of acteal observation into the thread of 
bis rom 


Written for us by 





Lee with great effect 
¥ CLINTON BARKINGTON 


HE ARMORER OF TYRE «r, ime narte nen ite 
Pasest t Tyre ls one of tle 
moet popular of Cobb's stories and paints @ tery gion 
int picture of lite in thet luzurious city 


This romance of aty ie 


It hae lee 
jramatiand 





nd pla;ed in wearily every theatre ic thie 


country, aud har parsed through three editions to Low 





fon. The present ie the fowriern(A euiliom wiih we 
have pobliched 
Written for ue by SYLVANUS COBB Ja 
HE SMUGGLER: or, Tus Bucmrrs oF tut Coane 
Thie be acknowledged to be Cobh s gremteet aud beat 
novelette full to the brim of starting aod rivid lite 
and containing s mort istenriy tutetweting plot tt 
has berg com pared to Mary att + leet ae neve! aed hes 
reached orem editions 


It ee captivetiog tale fr m= 


beginning to end. as the re-der o yeh hy porewioe, 


nor will he be likely to leave it without » thorough 
read ng et the Gr-? citting 

Written for us by FYLVANLE CORR. Je 
VAN THE SERY 


This te & well-to 


or Tat Kcesies oem imgeeean 
tale of lif do 
Turkey sed Cireeete 
The author bas lekem gremt rare to be feithfel te the 


$ amd high!) grey 


meet acd military. tp Rust 





sos wat nel\wrnel charerteretice of (hie per wiler region, 
sot thougl toe (ha plete ase seletret) 19td tie are 
yet truth’ 


Written 


tpreesiy for we by ALPTISN BULDICR 
Address MM BALIN <—- 
No Tly inter #iveet Eaet-o Mase 


5H VOR HALE AT ALL TUR YEAIODICAL Lzrote 
























































Poet S Corner, 


THE GREEN MOUNTAIN BOYS. 


BY WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 


Here we halt our march, and pitch our tent 
On the rugged forest ground, 

And light our fire with the branches rent 
By winds from the beeches round. 

Wild storms have torn this ancient wood, 
But a wilder is at hand, 

With hail of iron and rain of blood, 
To sweep and scathe the land! 


How the dark waste rings with voices shrill, 
That startle the sleeping bird; 
To-morrow eve must the voice be still, 
And the step must fall unheard 
The Briton lies by the blue Champlain, 
In Ticonderoga’s towers, 
And ere the sun rive twice again, 
The towers and the lake are ours! 


Fill up the bowl from the brook that glides 
Where the fireflies light the brake; 

A ruddier juice the Briton Lides 
In his fortress by the lake 

Build bigh the fire till the panther leap 
From his lofty perch in fright, 

And we'll strengthen our weiry arms with sleep, 
For the deeds of to-morrow night! 





WOMAN. 

May slighted women turn, 
And, as a vine the oak hath shaken off, 
Bend lightly to her tendencies agsin? 

}, no! by all her loveline-s, by ail 

That makes life poetry and beauty, no! 
Make her a slave; steal from her rosy cheek, 
By needless jealousies ; let the last star 
Leave her # watcher by your couch of pain; 
Wrong her by petulance, suspicion, all 
That makes her cup @ bitterness—yet give 
One evidence of love. and earth bas not 
An emblem of devoteduess like hers. 
But O, estrange her once, it boots not how, 
By Rte g or silence, anything that tells 
A change has co.ve upon your tenderness, 
And there is uot @ high thivg out of beaven 
Her pride o’ermastereth not.—N. P. Wits. 





BASHFUL SHAME. 
Be velvet lips the bashful rose begun 
© show and catch the Kisses of the sun; 
ae fuller blown, their crimson houors shed : 
Sweet smell the goiden chives that graced their head. 
Gawiy Dovetas. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


A BACHELOR’S STORY, 


BY GEORGIE C. LYMAN. 

Tuere were only three of us, mother, Linly, 
and myself, and therefore but two for me to part 
with. I was very glad there were so few when 
I said good-by and sprang into the coach which 
was to take me away from home—my dear, 
quiet, village home, that I had never left before 
in all my lite. Linly laughed when he saw the 
tears in my eyes while I bade him farewell. For 
to me I seemed to be on the eve of a great jour- 
ney, and the parting fora few months with my 
mother and brother a very serious and painful 
matter. So I choked, and flushed, and tried to 
hide my moist eyes as I turned away from him. 
His strong hand caught my shoulder, and we 
were face to face again. 

“ Willie, dear boy, don’t go off with that look, 
or I shall die of nightmare, if J ever chance to 
dream of it,” he cried. “Here, give me your 
hand ; and now good by again, and best wishes.” 

I glanced up into his brilliantly haudsome face 
with a secret wish that he would kiss me as he 
had kissed me seven years before when he left 
home, but the desire was unexpressed, and after 
a few more parting words I sprang into the 
coach. 





“Astor!” “St. Nicholas!” “ Marlbrough !” 
“Tlave a coach, sir?” ‘Have a coach, sir?” 
I worked my way through the crowd upon the 
wharf, and entering a hack, gave the driver the 
address my mother had furnished me with, and 
was driven into the very heart of New York city. 

Mrs. Fay, my boarding mistress, I liked from 
the first very much. She was a pale, care-worn, 
yet pleasant looking little woman, and met me 
with a cheerful friendliness that revived my 
spirits. 

“You are not in the least like a new boarder 
to me, Mr. Morton,” she said, taking a seat near 
the table where my late supper was served. 
“Your mother and I were schovl girls together, 
and have always been friends. She wrote me 
about you a week ago—her pet boy—O, you 
need not blush !—and I promised in answer to 
take very good care of you. Lintend to do so, 
and shall begin in the morning by introducing 
you to Laura—that is my daughter, you know. 
You will be excellent company for each other, 
and I assure you, you will not have a chance to 
be homesick, Laura is so lively.” 

I replied somehow, and struggled hard to con- 
ceal the nervous dread which had seized upon 
me. A bashful, sensitive boy of nineteen that I 
was, my new friend’s plan filled me with misery. 
Having had little or no social intercourse with 
women, excepting my mother, and entertaining 
a great natural admiration which partook largely 
of reverence for them, the idea of being thrown 
into the company of @ lively young lady whom 
I imagined would have no sympathy with me, 
was stirtlingly painful. 

All the long evening that I sat silent in the 
large parlor, where the boarders laughed and 
tauk-d and lounged, I thought of “ Laura.” 
Ater I had been shown my room, I went to 
sleep and dreamed of a tall, handsome, dark- 
complexionei young lady, dressed in a black and 
crimson plaid silk, whom I imagined to be she. 
I thought she came sailing towards me, crying, 
in a high, sharp voice, ‘“ Mr. Morton, mama has 
given you into my care, and we must be very 
good friends,”’—a speech which had the effect of 
scattering the last of my confused senses, render- 
ing me dumb und perspiring. Waking with a 
gasp, I discovered it to be morning. 

Through the day I was engaged with the busi- 
ness which had breught me to town, but in the 
evening I was must uncomfortably at leisure 
again. Qn entering the parlor after tea, I im- 
mediately retreated to @ seat in a shadowy cor- 
ner that Mrs. Fay might not observe my pres- 
ence. There were several ladies in the room, 
and nearly a dozen gentlemen, for Mrs. Fay's 
well-kept establishment was patronized by some 
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fifteen or twenty persons. Sitting silent ond un- | 


noticed in my retreut, I cast a searching glance 
over the company, endeavoring to discover the 
gay Miss Laura, into whose charge my good 
landlady intended consigning me. My eyes 
rested at last on a young lady who was the cen- 
tre of a merry group at a side table, and whose 
brilliant black eyes were more than once levelled 
in the direction of my out-of-the-way seat. “O 
dear!’ I sighed, with a nervous thrill. 

Just then the door opened silently, and a 
young girl with a bright round face shaded by 
drooping curls of a glossy nut brown, softly en- 
tered the room and advanced to a seat not fur 
from my corner. In passing, her dress touched 
me, the soft, dark folds sweeping across my hand. 
For a moment our eyes met, and hers were hazel, 
soft and clear. I watched her eagerly as she sat 
down in a low rockiog-chair and commenced 
sewing. Presently a young man started up from 
a group abvut the fire and came to her side, and 
she greeted him with a smiling speech, which I 
could not hear. They chatted together all the 
evening, and I watched her in an earnest, ab- 
sorbed way, that rendered me almost breathless. 

I do not know whether the strange fascination 
which this young girl possessed was that of mind 
or person. I only know that I gazed and pleased 
myself in observing her. She was not remark- 
ably beautiful or extraordinarily intellectual, but 
the sight of her face and motions had a strong 
charm for me. I know I thought of her imme- 
diately on reading these lines from the work of 
a modern author, long years after I parted with 
her: “ The charms that go with the mere looks 
and sayings of some men and women are say- 
ings and meanings also.” And she was Laura 
Fay. I was presented to her the next morning 
by her mother. 

We grew to be warm friends. I did not ex- 
pect it would be so befure or even for a few days 
after I met her, but ere long I discovered that I 
owed nearly all the pleasure of my daily life to 
her. I did not realize it then, but I have dis- 
covered since that I am indebted to her for much 
of the improvement which that winter’s residence 
in New York worked in me. She was a true 
woman—not perfect, or above censure in many 
things, but full of delicacy, sweetness and tender- 
ness. True, she was wilful and proud, often 
unreasonable in some trifling matters, but I do 
not think I liked her any the less for these im- 
perfections of character. If she had had no 
faul:s, she would never have been to me all she 
afterwards became, for the earnest desire to help 
each other in our weaknesses was our strongest 
band of sympathy. 

O Laura—Laura Fay !—I lay down my pen 
and drop my face upon my hands! I am think- 
ing of those old times—the early morning walks, 
the evening chats and confidences, the long days 
so full of i hful I remem- 
ber the birthday when 1 brought you a golden- 
breasted canary as my gift, and how you kissed 
me out of the fullness of your guileless little 
heart. That pure, warm kiss !—my quiet blood 
thrills in sudden swift courses through my veins 
at the recollection. It was the only tine you 
ever kissed me, Laura, in all your life! And I 
am thinking, dear, that it would have been bet- 
ter, far better, if you had never known another 
love than that which swelled in your heart when 
you bestowed upon me that single caress. 

One of my first impressions. regarding Mrs. 
Fay on first meeting her was that the slight 
cough which then troubled her would prove fatal, 
but I was not prepared for the sudden failure of 
strength, and subsequent death, which occurred 
in the following spring. Laura was wild with 
grief. 

“O, Willie, Willie!” she cried, clinging to 
me, “I never can live without my mother. I 
have neither father, sister nor brother, and she 
was everything to me. O, my mother—my 
mother!” 

Almost as incapable of acting wisely as she 
was, in her passion of sorrow, I wrote home for 
advice. My mother thus replied,— Bring my 
friend’s chiid to me,” and I did as I was directed. 

If [had never loved my mother before she 
took that poor child in her arms and kissed her 
wet eyes, I must have been an unnatural son ; 
and if I did not love and reverence her inexpres- 
sibly afierwards, I must have been destitute of 
every spark of humanity. If it had not been for 
her—best of women !—I think that Laura would 
never have recovered from the shock of her 
mother’s death, As it was, her changed ap- 
pearance gave me anxiety and apprehension for 
months. 

Linly was not at home when we arrived. So 
far I have said little of my brothers character. 
He was some eight years older than I, and a bad 
man. I can say it calmly now—knowing it— 
believing it. Until atter Laura came among us, 
I regarded him as 1 might one of a race of supe- 
rior beings. I thought him the perfection of 
manhood—my handsome, traveiled brother Lin- 
ly. I regarded his grace and accomplishments, 
many of which were learned abroad, as wonders 
which no one else could ever attain to, least of 
all myself. His was one of those natures which 
is not capable of entertaining disinterested love. 
With all his show of pleasing and yracetal, 
charming atfability, he always calculated on 
gaining his own gratitication. Looking back 
now, I can recall incidents which, seen without 
prejudices of relatiouship, illustrated this trait 
of his character, and I cannot fail to call him a 
thoroughly seltish, cool, calculating, unprincipled 
man. 

After remaining at home for nearly three 
weeks, I was obliged to return to New York. I 
left Laura with my mother and brother. To the 
latter I said, the day before my departure : 

* Teach poor little Laura to like you, Linly— 
she has so few friends now.” 

“Twill,” he said, glancing towards her where 
she sat on an ottoman with her head oa my 
mother’s knee. 

I was pleased with his answer then. After- 
wards when I remembered it, and the accom- 
panying glance, @ rush of indignant scorn, 
amounting almost to hatred, swept over my 
heart, destroying every vestige of aifection fur 
him. 

I received letters from Laura every week and 








occasionally one from . Linly. In reply I often 
spoke of my brother to Laura, and every 
time with praise. It was my desire that she 
should like him. But she always replied mod- 
erately—strangely so, I thought. It seemed mar- 
vellous to me how any one could help entertain- 
ing enthusiastic admiration for him. 

But suddenly there came a change in Laura's 
letters—a change which I could not account for 
at first. It seemed to be a constant light hearted 
hess and the result of an exuberant tlow of spirit. 
I read and re-read them wonderingly. Even in 
her most prosperous days I had never known her 
to seem so joyous. And the matter was a puz 
zle to me until I went home in the fall. There 
I soon found the solution to the mystery. Laura 
loved my brother, and to all appearances pros- 
perously. When I made this discovery I was 
almost stunned for a moment. Although such 
& consequence would have occurred to most 
other people long before, the idea had never pre- 
sented itself to me, and it did not please me. 
Un the contrary, it gave me many hour's keen 
pain, for / loved Laura Fay. 

There was a strange charm for me in watching 
them together—Laura and my brother,—she was 
so pretty with her rosebud face and swaying, 
vine-like hair, and gentle, clinging ways—he so 
gay, and stylish, and handsome, and withal so 
apparently happy in his new circumstances. He 
surprised me one day with tears in my eyes, after 
I had been observing them. 

“ What are you crying for, Will!” he said. 

“ Because I am envious, perhaps,” I replied, 
so involuntarily that I did not realize how wide 
a significance might be attached to my words 
until I saw my brother’s chavging face. He put 
his hand on my shoulder and said, in a low, hur- 
ried voice : 

“ Willie, is it possible that you love her ?” 

Under his searching glance, tat seemed to 
read my very soul, I could not retain my secret. 
I bowed my head, feeling the blood tlow from 
my face and congeal like ice about my heart. 
Suddenly I glanced up at Linly, for the silence 
following my mute reply had lasted some mo- 
ments, and he still stood befure me. His face 
expressed something more than surprise and 
regret. I could not comprehend it then, but I 
know now that it was a momentary shadow of 
remorse. 

“Don’t be uneasy, dear Linly,” I said, quiet- 
ly. “ You need fear no danger from me—there 
can be none.” 

“Tam not thinking of that,” he said. 

There was another silence. Suddenly he 
struck his hands violently together, and his face 
flushed crimson. 

“If you want Laura, win her if you can—she 
is nothing to me,” he exclaimed, in a rapid tone, 
and then walked away to the other end of the 
room. 

There was company present, or I should have 
sprung after him ; as it was, I leaned back in my 
seat, and shrank behind the window drapery, 
trembling with exc!tement. 

That evening pSssed away like a dream. 
Gradually the company left the house, and when 
my mother and Laura had retired to their cham- 
bers I went into the back parlor where Linly was 
putting away some chessmen that had been used 
during the evening, and put my hand on his 
shoulder. 

“ What did you mean by what you said, Lin- 
ly ?”” Lasked, striving to be calm. 

“Did IL not express myself plainly?” he 
replied. 

“ But you cannot mean that Laura does not 
love you!” I exclaimed. 

“No, O, no, I do not mean that,” he an- 
swered, with a quick laugh; and then, while I 
waited in great he rep 1,—" No, 
O, no!” 

He turned away from me, and sat down in a 
chair, with a strange smile upon his lips. 

“Linly, for heaven’s sake explain this mys- 
tery!” Lexclaimed. “ You do not mean” (for 
a sudden thought had occurred to me), “ you 
cannot mean that you have been deceiving 
Laura ?” 

He laughed again, but I saw his hand tremble 
slightly as he tossed back the fair hair from his 
proud, exquisite face. 

“ T have only been revenging myself,” he said, 
coldly. ‘She did not like me when she first 
came here ; but she likes me now, and that is all 
I desire. Marry her if you want to—I do not 
intend to.” 

I stood silent a moment, trying to comprehend 
the man’s villany. ‘Then when I realized it, the 
strongest passion I had ever known seized me, 
and I cursed him—cursed him in the name of 
the fatherless, the motherless, and the helpless. 
I left bim sitting silent and pale in his chair, a 
scornful smile frozen to his lips. 

I did not retire at all that night. Just before 
sunrise I heard Laura go from her room and trip 
lightly down stairs to tue garden. I sprang up 
and tollowed her. 





How Lever managed to tell 
her what I had decided to inturm her of I never 
knew. I was so anxious fur her 1 seemed to for- 
get myself entirely —what I was saying and do- 
ing. At last she roused me to a realizing sense 
of my position by her sudden deathly whiteness. 
I knew then that she comprehen led her situation. 
She made me ‘go over my conversation with 
Linly word for word; I could not evade her— 
she would know every sentence we e€Xx¢ hanged. 
When I had tinished, she put her hand in mine, 
and said : 

“ Thank you, Willard. 
I am not so weak as you think 

I tried to keep ber, aud make her say more, 
but she left me and went into the house. 


Do not fear for me— 


I might make a tragic ending to my narrative, 
and say that Laura Fay drowned herself or poi 
soned my brother, but truth compels me to say 
that she did nothing of the kind. That morn- 
ing she met Linly alone and talked with hun 
Woat passed between them I never knew, but 
the expression of his face as sven by me atter he 
lett her, convinced me that he was doabttal of 
his triamph. 

Laura never married, n 






the time has come to him since whet 
give more than he has ever known of happiness 


OUR UNION: »- 


| 
for the love of the woman who looks on him 





only with clear, cold eyes. Her heart is quite 
free of avy affection for him. Its soil bore but 
one white blossom, when that died its season for 
All this happened five and 
Neither have I ever married. 


‘=o 
A WHOLESALE MURDER. 


The Lyons journals mention the arrest of a 
man who is supposed to have committed several 
murders in the vicinity of that city, his victims 
in every case being servant girls. His last at- | 
tempt was made upon a young woman named | 
Marie Pichon, employed in a silk manufactory. | 
She met the man recently, and he asked her 
if she knew any young woman io want of a 
situation, as he was looking fur a servant for his | 
taster, Who lived at a chateau a few miles from | 
Lyons. Tempted by the wages offered, she | 
agreed to take the place herself. She according- 
ly went by rail from Lyons to Montluel, which 
the man said was the nearest station to his mas- 
ter’s chateau, On alighting at Montluel, the 
fellow took the girl's trank on his shoulder, and 
said they would go the nearest way across the 
fields. After walking some distance he pretend- 
ed to be tired, and said he would hide the trunk 
among the vioes, and fetch it in his master's 
cart. The girl’s suspicions were soon afterwards 
excited by seeing the man pick up a large stone, 
and she accordingly kept a short distance behind 
him. After walking some time in this manner, 
the man turned back suddenly, and tried to 
throw a cord with a running noose over her head. | | 
She, however, succeeded in yetting away, and | 
met a garde-champetre, who went back with her | 
to look for her box, but it was gone. The man 
was soon after apprehended. In his lodgings 
were found seven umbrellas, and articles of te- 
male apparel evidently belonging to different 
persons. It is certain that two girls have been 
murdered and several robbed under similar cir- 
cumstances, and there seems good reason to sup- 
pose that the man in custody is the author of 
these crimes. —Puris paper. 


bearing was past. 
twenty years ayo. 











A GOOD EXAMPLE. 


The foreign papers generally are, as might be 
expected, filled with biographical notices and 
eulogiums of the late Count Cavour. Even the 
clerical journals do justice to his memory. The 
Armonia, the most violent of the reactionary 
organs, bears testimony to his worth in terms 
that should be remembered: “As political op- 
ponents of the illustrious deceased as long as he 
was powerful, we strongly and frecly combated 
his ideas and his errors. Over his corpse we 
will remember only the magniticent endowments 
of his nature. It will belong to history to judge 
him ; to us to lament him, and deplore his loss. 
We have often experieuced his goodness of heart. 
After the suppression of the convents, a monas- 
tery in Liguria was sutlering from hunger. We 
privately appealed to his charity, and he instant- 
ly sent two thousand francs to the sisters of that 
convent. Moreover, he wrote us with his own 
hand a long letter which proved his yoodness of 
heart. We know that at ‘Turin he was in the 
habit of relieving necessitous persons. We have 
had numerous proofs of his lovalry. Charged 
by an archbishop to forward a petition to an au- 
yust personage, we addressed it, by letter, ‘to 
the loyalty of Count Cavour.’ Not only was the 
petition presented, but it was also published by 
Count Cavour’s means, although it was in the 
main a censure of his conduct. On another oc- 
casion we ventured to send him the first copy of 
a book which combated his policy; he accepted 
it and thanked us in a gracious letter. And, 
lastly, we owe to Count Cavour the liberty that 
has been granted us of collecting St. Peter's 
pence.” —Manchester (ruardian. 





GENUINE YANKEE GOSSIP. 


A Yankee in Europe thus saucily tells a few 
homely truths about certain celebrities: The 
French emperor is pegging away vigorously at 
his Life of Caesar; the Turkish sultan is in the 
last hopeless stage of irrecoverable exhaustion ; 
the pope is suffering still from erysipelas and old 
age and general debility; F. Joseph of Austria 
is sadly given to drink; Queen Victoria, al- 
though able to hold a drawing room, has really 
been. “seriously affected, nervously and otherwise, 
by the death of her mother, and other causes ; 
Garibaldi is now as weil as usual—has never sut- 
fered from more than an ugly rheumatic gout or 
gouty rheumatism. The Princess Mary, ot Cam- 
bridge, whose betrothal to the Duke of Newcas- 
tle has been announced, is a very comely person- 
age, but very stout—so stout, in faci, that she 
tiuds crinoline entirely superfluous, except around 
the bottom of her skirt: and it is said tnat it has 
been necessary of late to enlarge the door of her 
carriage. A marriage was proposed between her 
and Victor Emmanuel, and he was delighted at 
the prospect of a connection with the royal fam- 
ily of England, through the owner of so chaim- 
ing a face as that of the portrait which was 
shown him. But when, on his visit to England, 
he saw the lady, d@ Me galantuomo—himseit no 
slender lad—he retired precipitately from the 
negotiation. ‘I cannot marry that woman,’ 
suid he, “she’s broad enough to sit upon the 
seven hills of Rome.”—Saturduy Express. 





LEGAL ANECDOTE. 


Legal readers will, perhaps, remember the dig- 
nitied “look and mien’ of the late Chief Jus- 
tice Chase of Vermont, a man of great ability 
and marked characteristics. With his many no- 
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Mester's Picnic, 


A good many vears ago a+ 
ng epigram to a paletaced 
nosed husband 





st wrot 





lady w " 
“ Whence comes it, that in ¢ lara’s thee 

Phe lily onty bas ite place 

Is it becatise the absent rose 

Has gone te paint ber husband's ne 

There is wit for vou of the first water 

of the first vinegar ow, see how @ ta 
ment can turn the same idea into poet 
famous tetotal song by Dr. Holmes, the poet 


“ The rose of her cheek was dissolved in bis wine 
A better example of how palpably poetry mas 
lie in expression —in the diction apart irom the 


—cannot be found in the whole range of 


“Sally,” said @ green youth, in a vererable 
white hat and grav pants, through which bos 
do ohalt a feet, perhaps more, “ Saliv, 
© into this ‘ere museum to see the boa 
stricto r, L want to ask you su mechan’ ”* 

“Well, lehabod, what is it 

“Why, vou see this ‘ere praraae is a EWine to 
cost a quarter a piece, and Lean tt attord te spend 
so much money for nath’n. Now lit vou say vou dl 
have me, darned et 1 don pay the whole ou t my 
self 1 will, pos-stiv-vily! 

Sally made a non-commital reply, whieh Lehabed 
interpreted to suit himself, and he strote up two 
steps at a time, and paid down the “hull out 









Many of our reaile rs would perhaps like to loarn 
how to say “no,” in a delicate Way, to @ propos 
tion for the negotiation of a loan. One ot the ne at 
est efforts of the kind, and we understand ig a 
successful one, occurred the other day. Phil was 
inchned fora trip to the Springs, and calls upon 
his friend.“ Hal, my dear boy, Lin ott 
and J tind this morning I'm a trithe short he nd me 
a hundred, will you?’ 

“Hal, after a pause, which apparently included 
a mental examination of his tuoancial arrange- 
ments, “ Weil—Ptil—to tell you the truth— 1 de 
not teel —disposed— at present—to make any — per 
manent investinents." 

Rap 

Pius IX. called a council of enidinale one day 
who happened to be all opposed to bis innevati Ay 

* Eminenves,”” he said to them, "God has iispired 
me with a new reform, useful to the well beige ot 
my people, which | shall reveal to You, persuaded 
that, Judging its utility with me, you will be desi 
ous to adopt it.’ Phe cardinals of the © ppesition, 
to a man, rejected the proposition as ove or danger 
ous tendeney—twenty black balls were towod on 
the urn. Pius IX., nothing disconcerted, wiih ma 
jestic dignity took the white cap trom off bis tead 
and placing it upon the uru, said, & Now, genth 
men, they are al! white—the retorm is auc pled.” 














Finn, the celebrated comedian, who was either 
burned or drowned by the wreek ot the all ated 
steamer Lexington, was wont to say thatin Lurkey 
people should act lke turkeys, wud that when a 
man got to Buflaio, he got to be a butlale. Onuee 
upon atime binn, who was playing at the Arch 
Street Pheatre, Philadelphia, made a bet that he 
could make a pun upen the word © baliiuore.”’ 
The actor was at his wits’ ends, but durin. the eve 
ning, While enacting the partot “ Mawworn, be 
satd to his hearers, “ My dear friends, Lye been 
exhausting my lungs all the evening, aud the cars 
and Providence willing, to-morrow night Lb mist 


bawl-to-uore.’ 





It is stated that “Old Sharp,” the cel brated 
maker of articles from the Shakspeare “niualberry 
tree," of which as many were suld as would have 
taken almost a sinall torest to supply, eed whew 
disposing of a curious article » to place bis hen d 

upon a piece of the real tree, which was athxed to 
hus bench, and say, “t solemuly swear that | hold 
in my hand a portion ot the tree which Sbakspeare 
himselt planted.” “Phis trick succeeded aduurably, 
and Old Sharp died very meh, but on bis deatubed 
he contessed that he had deceived thuusatedls. 


Two Dutchmen, living opposite each other, who 
had tor many years been in the habit of siiohing 
by their door-sides 10 silence length broke torth 
duto the following dialogue: —" What sort ot wee 
der you Unk at will be to-day, ne iglibor ¢ ta 
other, aller two or three hasty puts," Well b dou ‘ 
kiow; what sort of wedder you tink it will be ¢ 
The first, somewhat nettled, “ Db tink it will be such 
wedder as you tink it will be” “Phe other, acqui 
escgly, " Well, | tink so, tuo.” 





In the Court of General Sessions, one day last 
week, before Judge Parsons, the tullowing cicun 
stance actually occurred:—An ITristimian was ar 
raigned for sume petty crime, when he was asked 
the usual question, upou the reading of the dict 
ment, Whether he was guilty or not guiliy. © And 
how can [tell yer honor anul L hear the witness /° 
he promptly replied, and with the inuvcence of a 
child. 








A farmer, living on the line of the Troy and Dos 
ton Railroad, stupped @ passenger train, lately, by 
waving bis hat. ~ What's the matters’ ashea the 


engineer. Matte ri’ said the farmer; “ nethin’, 
as i know of.’—" Then, what is you swing your 
hat tor /"" said the engineer. "OF Lord said tue 





farmer; “why, | was tanning a selil* 


Civilization takes the heart and sticks it beside 
the head, just Where Spurzhein finds the orojan of 
acquiritiveness. No wonder she baucies sie has 
elevated man altogether, since she bas raised tue 
Inost Valuable part of him, and at the same time 
has thus enlarged the unghest. 


EPITAPH ON A TAILOR. 
Here lies below a tailor dead, 
His name was kdward Prim; 
He cabbaged buckram, cloth aud thread, 
Till Satan cabbaged bum 


The great cry with everybody ie “Get on! get 





bie qualities of head and heart, his old confreres | 
at the bar and in the Senare had to recognize an | 
irascible temper, that would sometimes break | 
forth inordinately. Once, while presiding judge 
of one of the county courts, an appeal cuse trom 
a justice of the peace came up before him, so 
small and contemptible in its origin that he was 
for tossing all the parties out of court without | 
form of law. It appeared trom the statement of 
plaintiff's counsel, that a turkey had trespassed 
upon the garden of a neighbor, and got shot for 
his hobbling and yobbling. The owner brought 
suit to recover damages of the neyhbor who | 
shot the turkey, and failing before tue justice | 
| 
| 








appealed. T he moment the counsel reveal 
sum and substance of the case, the judge cried 
out, in great anger, “ Mr. Clerk, strike that case 
from the docket!" Then turning toward the law 
yer, exclaimed, with indignant emphasis, Why 
do you come here with such a case’) Why don't | 
you refer your little dispute to some of your hon- | 
est neighbors!’ “ May it please your honor,” 
replied the lawyer, ‘ we don’t mean honest men 
shall have anything to do with it!” Tal pro- 
gressed — Montpelier Watchman. 


“(1202 + 
“I'VE CHANGED MY MIND.” 


“So, Barney McFiggen, said a tall, robust 
Irishman in Broad Street the other day, t ! 
minutive, dried-up, weasen faced individa 
a nauve of Murphydom, at the same ume cath 
ing the latter by the throat, and squeezing what | 
hire breath he had in him nearly out of hie: ‘eae | 
“So, Barney MeFiggen, yees the mon that’s to 
break me head in, be yees ' 

* Mother of Moses! Mr. O'Brien, what is 
ye mane!" gasped poor Barney, in an agony 














bad luck to ye, ve miserable little hop 
thumb; didn’t ye tell Dennis Kooney and 


é reat of them ye'd break 





tame ye 





Faith. Mr (Brien, if I did, I've changed 
my mind !''—.V fwcayune 








on!” just as it the world were travelling post liow 
astonished people will be, When they arrive in 
heaven, to tind the angels, who are »« 
laying no schemes to be made archan,y 





Lord Eldon, although a great stuckler for the 
Church, sel iom or never attended , “ 

A parasite spoke ot bun to a trend 
the chureh.”’ “Say rather a buttress,” wae the 





reply, tur you Never pee Litt imi 
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